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Volkswagen announces 
limited-edition Volkswagen. 



Bet you thought we'd never do it. 

Well, catch this: 

Oversize radial tires. Mounted on 
snazzy mag-type wheels. 

Indy-type steering wheel. Covered in 
simulated leather over thick padding. 

True sports bucket seats. With con- 
toured vinyl sides and no-slip fabric. To 
hold you comfortably while cornering. 

Short-throw synchro stick shift. The 
faster you shift, the faster it shifts. 

Spirited air-cooled engine. Cast with 
lightweight aluminum-magnesium alloy. 
Just like in Super Vee racing engines. 

Four-wheel independent suspension. 
McPherson-design coil/shock combo 
up front. Double-jointed rear axle with 
independent trailing arms in back. 

Special high-gloss paint job. In Saturn 
Yellow. Or Marathon Silver Metallic. 

Jet black trimming. 

Options? All kinds. Like racing stripes. 


Flare-tip pipes. Stereo radio. And more. 

If this sounds like what you've been 
waiting for from us, wait no more. 

We built only a limited number of our 
special-edition Sports Bug. 

After all, we can't make too much of a 
good thing. 



Titleist golfers 
of America: 
You are about to 
hit the longest 
drive of your life. 



The first time you start getting back into the groove this year, it’s going to happen. 
You’re going to put some wood behind that ball . And you’re going to hit it farther than 
you’ve ever hit agolf ball before. 

Itwon’tbeyourwinterisometricsthatdidit. It’ll be us that didit.After7years 
of research, we came out with a new Titleist golf ball that has extra yards built into it . 

The new Titleist’s dimples are larger and shallower. This lets the new Titleist bore 
through the air farther to give you extra yards. 

Y ou’ ve read some ads about long distance balls. W e want to prove to you that the 
new Titleist isthe longest ball made today — right onyouroun course. 

Is there a fairway trap somewhere on your course that’s been dri ving you nuts? 
You’re goingtoclear it more often this year. Many Titleist golfers will find that, 
instead of playinga saf e shot short of a brook, they can now easily carry oyerthebrook 
to the green. You will find that some wood shots have now become iron shots. That some 
big water hazards have gotten smaller. And that some impossible par 4’s have become 
possible par 4’s. 

You’ve got some very satisfying weekends coming up, Titleist golfer. Because 
you’re about to play the best golf of your life, 

ACU5HNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 10 

Sold thru goll course pro shops only 

Titleist: Itwill improve yourgame. 


Unusual Offer... 

during May only you can buy up to 

$5000 worth 

of First National City Travelers Checks 

for a fee of only $2 



You can save up to $48 in May. 

Even if your trip is months away — whether in the U.S. or overseas — buy up to $5,000 worth of 
First National City Travelers Checks in May and save as much as $48. 


YOU CAN BUY THEM EVERYWHERE. 

Thousands of banks in the U.S. and Puerto Rico 
are participating in the Unusual Offer. 

Ask for them at your bank. 

YOU CAN SPEND THEM ANYWHERE. 

At millions of places in America and around 
the world. 

YOU CAN REPLACE THEM ANYWHERE. 

If they’re lost or stolen, you can get them 
replaced, on-the-spot, at more than 35,000 refund 
points in the U.S. and overseas . . . the most 
extensive refund service in the travelers check 
business. 

IT’S THE BEST WAY TO PROTECT YOUR MONEY. 
Whether you’re traveling in America or abroad — 


or keeping money at home or in the office. 

AND... if you buy First National City Travelers 
Checks in May, you can save up to $48. Don't 
miss this chance. 

See How Much You Can Save. 


Amount of 
Travelers 
Checks 

Usual 

Fee 

May 

Fee 

YOU 

SAVE 

$ 300 

$ 3.00 

$2.00 

$ 1.00 

500 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1,000 

10.00 

2.00 

8.00 

2,500 

25.00 

2.00 

23.00 

5,000 

50.00 

2.00 

48.00 


Offer good only in the U.S. and Puerto Rico— and ends May 
31st, 1973. So, to protect your cash against loss or theft-and 
save money, too-act now. 


First National City Travelers Checks 

Ask For Them At Your Bank 
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weekly, except one i'sue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 541 North 
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( redin on page 125 


Next week 

THE CHARGE of the Angle 
Light Brigade takes place at 
Churchill Downs as an army 
of small shots tries to knock 
off top-brass Secretariat and 
Sham in the Kentucky Derby. 


THE RUSS/ANS are coming — 
and going to U.S. basketball 
courts. Barry McDermott re- 
ports on the series that revenge- 
minded Americans have ached 
for since the upset at Munich. 

THE ADVENTURE of four dil- 
ettantes, who take to the 
Ochlockoncc River in canoes 
and wend their whimsical way 
to the Gulf of Mexico, is de- 
scribed by John Underwood. 


without permission is prohibited. 
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sures ... so it keeps filtering effi- 
ciently when the going's tough 


You’ve got to be tough to be a 
charter pilot . . . flying passen- 
gers and cargo in and out of short 
dirt strips in high desert country. 
And your equipment’s got to be 
tough, too. 

That’s why Jim Breeze pro- 
tects his engine with an AC Oil 
Filter. 

AC filters have a tough poly- 
ester-reinforced filtering mate- 
rial ... so tough it stands up to 
high oil temperatures and pres- 


. . . helps protect vital engine 
parts even in choking dust. 

You may never torture your 
engine the way Jim does his, but 
tough polyester-reinforced filter- 
ing material is built into the AC 
Oil Filter that goes into your car 
...to help keep your engine 
running clean. 

Next oil change, insist on the 
tough one. An AC Oil Filter. 

AC Oil Filters are original 
equipment on GM cars. Available 
for all American and 
most import cars. 


AC keeps you going when the going’s tough 

AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 




AG Oil Fitters keep Jim Breeze going 
when the going’s tough 
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Burma g One's Bridges to the Post, 
the non-fishing story that begins on 
page 85 of this issue, is perhaps an un- 
likely one for a spoils magazine to 
be publishing, but then it is the 
work of an unlikely author -Charles 
Willeford. a 20-year Army man turned 
English professor. 

At the age of 1 2 Willcforti read ( rime 
and Punishment and became so hooked 
on Dostoevsky that, he recalls. “It took 
me 10 years to get over being de- 
pressed." By 13 he was writing poetry 
and working in the summer as a life- 
guard, a job of which he says, “Any 
horseplay and I threw them right out." 
No one had to be rescued all summer, 
which was fortunate, in view of the 
fact that, by his own account, Wille- 
ford did not know how to swim. 

In 1932 he found himself bored with 
the eighth grade, so he ran away from 
home "to see what was out there." 
He had been a straight F student, but 
in the school of hard knocks he im- 
proved. In Arizona, for example, he 
tried boxing, lighting his first match 
to a draw against a 35-year-old op- 
ponent; VV'illeford at the time was 14. 
At 16 he joined the Army, and a year 
later, in the Philippines, he published 
a song. “Something about the girls at 


Legaspi Landing," When war broke 
out he was sent to Europe, where he 
loaded up on medals, “including two 
Purple Hearts," When not getting shot 
at. he was writing. He published a book 
of poetry, a novel about a used-car 
salesman (High Prvst of Ca/i/dniuii 
and once, between hitches, he went to 
New York with the idea of becoming 
an actor, but lie ended up augmenting 
his income by submitting quotes to col- 
umns of bright sayings by children. 
“I made them up." he says. “Kids 
aren't that bright." 

By 1956 Willeford had served his 
20 years, so lie took his pension and 
retired to Florida. There he applied 
for a grant, to write another book, 
but was told that he could never be a 
serious writer without a college edu- 
cation. So he enrolled at Palm Beach 
Junior College, where he recalls that 
his freshman composition teacher was 
upset when he sold his tern, paper. 

To date Willeford has written 1 1 nov- 
els and has recently completed the 
screenplay for his latest. Cock lighter 
(SI. May 22). Currently he is on leave 
of absence from his teaching post at 
Miami-Dade Community College, hal- 
ing taken time off to write his 1 2th 
novel working title. Shark-Infested 
Custard, lie likes the Miami area de- 
spite the constant reminders of lish 
ing. which he has always detested. "Lie 
never run into a fisherman who ac- 
tually liked to lish," he says hatefully. 
“Even Ay-fishcrmcn. They talk about 
skill, but all they really want is to show 
up the other guy." 

So much for children and fishermen. 
Willeford seems to mean these things, 
but he docs have his less irascible side. 
He enjoys swimming in his apartment 
pool every day. and he even claims to 
like the high crime rate in Dade Coun- 
ty. "It provides a writer with an ex- 
citing environment," he explains. 
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About a gallon of gasoline a day. 

With the demand tot fuel -using iasier than the 
supply,, here's, mu: way to help esse ovu en-ngv 
crisis. According to the latest U.S.- Bureau of High* 
wavs figures, the national average tot gas mileage 
is about 1.1, a miles per gallon The new Datum 
1 1200 gets around 30 miles per gallon -ii oyer twice 
the national aver.tgi The uve r.'igtycar in the MS. is 
Alter, ms-: ever IIHJOO miles year, so you' can 
save about a gallop, ot gas 
eycry day by chiving 
a ifD, With 
gasoline pric 
itoisig up. it': 
a consider. ib 
avuig of 
another imp 
resource 

Drive d Oittsun then. decide. 


ran 
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YOU NEVER KNOW 
WHAT AN AIR FORCE SKILL 
WILL SPARK. 



We can’t swear you’ll 
hit it big after you’ve been in 
the Air Force. But what we 
can say is that we’ll see to it 
you get the thorough techni- 


cal training that will help you 
get the most out of any career 
opportunity that comes along. 

We figure anybody can 
give you a job. But you want 
more than a job, you want a 
future. That’s where we shine. 

The Air Force gives you a 
combination of both practical 
skill and sound theory. That’s 
the combination that helps a man go 
up the ladder. Or helps him run a 
company of his own. 

If you’ve got a bent for electrical 
work, for example, we’ve got dozens 
of different skills you can learn. If you 
lean more toward accounting, engi- 
neering, plumbing, or mechanics, we 
have those too. Take your pick before 
you sign up. If the one you want is 
available, the Air Force guarantees 


you’ll get it. If it’s not, we’ll help you 
pick another one that best suits your 

aptitude. | 

Sleep on it. Then call 800-447- I 
4700, toll free. ( In Illinois 800-322-* \ 
4400. ) You’ll get the full story on Air 
Force skills, and the paid vacations, 
good steady pay, and other benefits 
you’ll get while you’re mastering the 
one you want. Or mail in the coupon, 
and get the facts in black and white. 


I Air Force Opportunities 
I Box \ 

Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Namc_ 

Address 

City 

State 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I High School 

I I understand there is no obligation. 


Soc. Sec. #_ 


FIND YOURSELF IN THE AIR FORCE. 



Canoe Royale. 
New extra-rich 
cologne. 

Still great 
the morning 
after. 


S8.50 
at men's 
fragrance 
bars. 


No thunks. 


And no rattles, clanks, screeches, or hums either. 
The new BSR 710 automatic turntable is designed to 
be quiet, so you hear what's on the record, not 
what's under it. 

It uses a unique sequential cam drive mechanism 
—an ingenious precision assembly that 
replaces the plumber's night- 
mare of rotating eccentric 
plates and interlocking 
gears that other auto- 
matic turntables use— . 
light metal stampings , 
that can go hopelessly 
out of alignment from 
being carried, bumped, 
or just from extensive use 
The 710 is reliable. Engineered to operate 
flawlessly, and quietly, for years to come If you 
want to hum along with the music, that's fine; 
but your turntable should keep quiet. The 7 1 0 does. 
Write for detailed specifications to 
BSR (USA) Ltd., Blauvelt, N Y 10913. 
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BOOKTALK 

Court tennis, anyone? It won't be easy, 
but try to got hold of ‘Pierre's Booh' 

P ierre’s Book. The Giinie of Conn Ten- 
nis (Barrc Publishers, Barrc, Miss., SI 5) 
was printed in a limited edition of 1,500. It 
may even now be too late to get your hands 
on a copy, which is a pity: the book has 
done my sense of wonder a world of good. 

I had only an inkling that there was such a 
sport as court tennis, much less that Ben- 
venuto Cellini played it. that a 19th-cen- 
tury pro named Louis won a match car- 
rying a donkey on his back, that the floor 
the game is played on is marked with 34 hor- 
izontal lines or that these lines have names 
like "One and Two," "Half a Yard Worse 
Than Last Gallery" and "The Door." 

I would be content to enjoy all this on 
the level of fantasy, but one doesn't have 
to. In an appendix to this book Bill Talbert 
says that neither Ruth nor Grange nor 
Dempsey "ruled his sport with the great- 
ness or the dominance of Pierre F.tchebas- 
tcr." That is Pierre, the book's author, who 
seems to ha\c been w orld court tennis cham- 
pion for 26 years, retiring undefeated in 
1954 at thcagcofbl. He still plays and teach- 
es, and his way of commending a student's 
shot, we arc told, is to drop his own rack- 
et. throw up both hands and exclaim, "This 
is what I am! This is what I am!" 

Pierre is said to retain a strong Basque ac- 
cent after 42 years in this country as the 
New York Racquet and Tennis Club's court 
tennis pro. He certainly writes with a flair 
for the curious expression for example, 
"Do not abuse for the dedans." ("In at- 
tacking a chase of a yard or better," he 
notes earlier, however, "it is preferable to 
abuse for the dedans.") And yet this book 
not only convinces the reader that there is 
such a game as court tennis, it even gives 
him a good solid glimmer of how it is played. 
Suffice it here to say that the racket is warped- 
looking, the ball is made of cloth and the 
court has sloping roofs, or "penthouses," 
jutting out on three sides, and an abut- 
ment, the "tambour," obtruding obliquely 
into one corner. The dedans is one of three 
openings in the walls which you can win a 
point by hitting the ball into. 

Questions do remain: How would Pierre 
have fared against the earlier masters Al- 
lison Danzig mentions. "Gould, with his 
killing length of 'better than a half and dead- 
ly railroad service, or . . . Latham with his 
. . . terrible boasted forces'".' How did Louis 
ever get a donkey to stay on his back? Would 
this be called abusing for the donkey? How 
do you tell the dancer from dedans? 

There arc only a few hundred court ten- 
nis players now active, 1 gather, and they 
all belong to clubs I don't belong to. But I 
am going to keep Pierre's Book by me any- 
way, to look into when life grows stale. 

— Roy Blount Jr. 



Remember when Howard Johnson’s 
was just a nice little roadside rest? 


Like America, we’ve grown up. 

We’re still bedquarters for business travelers on 
major roadways, coast to coast Only now we’re 
also in major cities, from airport to midtown. 

We still maintain clean, oversized comfort and 
convenience. Only now, many of our new motor 
lodges provide an indoor swimming 
pool and sports facilities. Meeting 
rooms with modem display and 
presentation equipment. And of 
course, a good restaurant and 
cocktail lounge. 


Best of all, we still offer surprisingly sensible 
prices to people who appreciate getting their 
money’s worth. 

Next time, stop at a Howard Johnson’s 
Motor Lodge and ask for our directory listing 
over 500 locations. 

Whether you stay with us along the 
highway or at a downtown highrise, 
at an airport between business 
hops or at a pleasant resort . . . 
you’ll enjoy, as always, our great 
sense of value. 


A 


. HOWARD 

Jounson$ 


MOTOR LODGES 

a ffie c Flavof ?£ America 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings: 1 8 mgl'tsC 1-3 mg. nicotine— 


100's: 1 9 mgrtaf" 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug!72 




TIME-LIFE RECORDS PRESENTS THE 



Start building your personal collection with the first six symphonies recorded by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of Herbert von Karajan, with a 1 0-day free audition. 



□ The 9th Symphony— a revolutionary work 
in that tt was the first choral symphony ever 
composed. It is a resplendent musical piece 
celebrating the idea of the brotherhood of man, 
with the words of Schiller's "Ode to Joy." 

□ MISSASOLEMNIS-Who but Beethoven 
would include the sounds of battle in a setting 
of the Mass? The work is enormous in length 
and took many years to complete. It is an 
exhilarating synthesis of symphony, opera and 
church music— ending with a prayer for inner 
and outer peace. 

□ EGMONT-the complete incidental music 
to the drama by Goethe. Like Beethoven's 
only opera. FIDELIO (also included in the 
collection). EGMONT celebrates a heroic 
struggle against the forces of tyranny 

□ The 16 Quartets— The first six quartets are 
in Beethoven's early style, influenced by the 
classical school of Haydn and Mozart The 
middle works open up new and exciting paths. 
The last five, couched in a language that was 
incomprehensible to the majority of his con- 
temporaries. are difficult, thorny and 
enormously rewarding. 


Beethoven's achievements are a reflection of 
the man himself, for his music is like a diary 
into which he poured his life, his desires, 
his regrets, his furies, his melancholies and his 
loves. Beethoven was at constant odds with 
his society— a society steeped in a stormy 
world of revolution. He transposed his own 
personal struggle to the scale of the whole 
human race, and dreamed of bringing to it joy 
and universal brotherhood. 


Experience the poetry and fire of Beethoven's 
genius: Time-Life Records presents THE 
BEETHOVEN BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION. 

17 volumes that contain every important work 
the master ever wrote. This magnificent 
collection was assembled by Time-Life Records 
and recorded by the famous Deutsche 
Grammophon Company of Germany. 

10-day free audition: To introduce you 
to this incomparable collection, we 
invite you to audition Volume I, 
the first six symphonies plus the 
popular Leonore Overture No. 3, for 10 days 
FREE. These selections were performed by 
the renowned Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan. 
Highlighted in Volume I are 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 in E Flat Major-the 
"Eroica." This was Beethoven's first symphony 
on the "new" road— a decisive break from 
the 18th-century school. 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 in C Minor— The opening 
is probably Beethoven's most well-known 
theme; it is merely four notes. It is those four 
notes which color and characterize the entire 
work, a work filled with violence and muscle, 
struggle and anger, ending in triumph. 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 in F Major-the "Pastoral" 
a musical evocation of nature's changing 
moods— from serene to tempestuous, from lush 
green to black stormy skies. 


Only the beginning: ll you decide to keep the 
five records of Volume I for the low price of 
$17.95* , plus shipping and handling, you 
become entitled, as a subscriber, to audition 
approximately every other month, future albums 
in this fantastic 17-volume Beethoven 
collection for the same low price. Some of 
the magnificent works contained in future 
volumes are 


Special bonus— $29.50 Beethoven book free: 

With the first volume you will receive a lavishly 
illustrated book. It contains 275 pages and 
1 50 color plates, and is a scholarly account » 
of the master s life and works. This book is 
yours to keep— FREE— if you decide to 
purchase Volume I 

No risk or obligation: U you are as delighted 
with Volume I as we think you will be. keep 
the five-record set and the $29.50 book for only 
$17.95* Please understand you are under 
no obligation to purchase any minimum 
number of volumes, and you may cancel your 
at any time you wish. By mailing 
the attached postage-paid card, you simply 


Volume I for 10 days FREE and the 
privilege of accepting or rejecting 
future volumes in THE 
BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION 
Mail the card today — and reward 
yourself and your family with this 
truly remarkable collection 


Herbert von Kaiaian. Conductor 


•Residents or Canada. SI .00 additional 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS 



Just Mail This 
Coupon Today! 


Beethoven lovers will revel in this lavishly 
illustrated book, worth $29 50 It will be 
shipped to you— FREE— when you order 
Album I otlHt DEFINITIVE BfctTHUVtN 
COLLECTION Here is just a sampling of the 
riches this superb book contains 

□ an absorbing chronicle of Beethoven's 
life and times 

□ authoritative essays and discussions on 
every aspect of his work 

□ reproductions of the original scores of 
many of Beethoven s greatest compositions 

□ scenes of the Vienna where he spent 
most of his creative life (many of these 
pictures are published for the first time) 

i ] an illuminating article on Beethoven's 
life-style 

□ portraits, both in color and black and 
white, of the people who influenced him 
during his tumultuous lifetime 


Time-Life Records. 

Time & Life Building. Dept. 3106 
Chicago. III. 60611 

Please send me my S29-50 Beethoven book plus 
the first volume ol Ihe Beethoven Bicentennial 
Collection lor a tree 10-day home trial and en- 
roll me as a subscriber to the series. The album 
contains live 12-inch LP stereo records with the 
first sis symphonies and the Leonore Overture 
No. 3. recorded by Von Karajan and the Berlin 
Philharmonic. Within 10 days. I may return both 
the album and the book and owe nothing. Or t 
can keep both and pay the low price of only 
$17.95* (plus shipping and handling) lor Ihe al- 
bum (the book is free!). As a subscriber I will 
then receive subsequent albums in the Collection 
at two-month intervals to audition and examine. 
I may return or keep any I choose. There Is ab- 
solutely no obligation lo buy a minimum number, 
and I may cancel my subscription at any time. 


195 * 

Plus Shipping and handling 

Audition Volume l. the 
first six symphonies 
plus the Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3. for 10 days 
FREE Then pay only 
S 1 7.95 * if you decide 
to keep it. 

SYMPHONIES AND 
OVERTURES • STRING 
QUARTETS • CONCERTOS 
CHAMBER MUSIC • MUSIC 
FOR VIOLIN AND CELLO-PIANO 
SONATAS • MUSIC FOR THE STAGE 
SONGS AND ARIAS • CHORAL MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN 


YOURS FREE 

Book measures: 12 V 2 x 12V2 inches, 
contains 275 pages and 
150 color plates 





Heat transfer chamber-made 

more spacious, so air flows 
quietly from louver intake to exit fan. 

Condenser coils— two big, 
straight-finned coils help 
discharge heat faster. 


Insulated compressor and controls 
compartment— helps the compressor 
run cool . . . muffles sound, too. 


Two-speed "Skyway” fan- 

runs quietly in heat-wave 
weather . . . shifts to extra-quiet 
at temperatures below 88'F. 


Airtemp compressor -hermetically 
sealed. Rubber mounted for 
quiet operation. Includes 
crankcase heater to keep oil 
flowing free at start-ups. 


Wfeput 

something into 
central home 
air conditioning 
nobody else can. 

Chry sler engineering. 


Protective side panels - 

louvered steel panels 
protect condenser coils 
from around-the-house 
hazards. 


It's Chrysler engineering that makes 
the difference in Airtemp central 
air conditioning. 

And it’s yours in any system you 
choose, whether you're building, 
buying or remodeling. 

Call your local Chrysler Airtemp 
dealer for a free home cooling 
survey. He has systems to fit your 
budget. And to meet your needs. 

He's listed in the Yellow Pages 
under "Air Conditioning Equipment 
and Systems." 


* = 7*lirtemp 


O 


CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


“Skyway" safety grille — a sturdy 
steel grille spaced narrow 
enough to be safe, yet open 
enough to transmit plenty of air 


Choose Chrysler Airtemp with confidence. 
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Action is our field. 









29weeks of Sports Illustrated for $ 4.89 


□ DOUBLE YOUR SAVINGS! 58 WEEKS FOR $9.78. 

Please send me Sports Illustrated at this low rate for new subscribers only, and bill me later. 

MR./MRS./MISS ' 

ADDRESS APT. NO. 

CITY STATE ZIP 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE U S 
postage will be paid by 


PERMIT 

N o 99 CHICAGO 
A- II1INOIS 


Sports Illustrated 

Time & Life Building 
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"My aching petunias. What a 
grown man won't go through 
for an ornery little white ball. 

I've seen the most accurate 
pitchers and quarterbacks who 
couldn't hit the broad side of a 
barn with a golf ball. Right now, 

I've got my swing down almost 
perfect. But not quite. Like my 
daddy would say, 'Pretin- near. 

But not plumb.' And if you forget 
just one thing, you look like a three- 
legged dog scratching fleas. Then I 
watch one of these pros with a 
really picture perfect swing. Man, 


they make looking good easy." 

Looking good is easy when 
you pick your sportswear from 
the new Munsingwear, Grand 
Slam* and Forge/Ltd." collections. 
The shirts, sweaters, slacks and 
lockets are all color coordinated 
in a way that makes good- 
looking combinations practically 
fall together. Like the ones Don 
and the other guys are wearing 
here. Want to see more? You'll 
find lots more at better 
department stores and 
specialty shops everywhere. 


"Man. Come Christmas, 
I hope I can slice the 
turkey like I was slicing 
my tee shots out 
there today!” 

— Don Meredith 



Mumingwcar. Irtc Minneapolis. Mmn 55405/ New York 1 35 West 50th Si 






Slow copies are more 
expensive than ever. 



Introducing 
60 copies a minute. 


Copies in general are a bargain— one of the 
few things in your office that has actually come 
down in price over the last few years. Because 
copiers have become more efficient. 

The trouble is. salaries have gone the 
other way. Dramatically. So the cost to get the 
copy, in terms of employee time, has gone up. 

The only way to bring this cost down is to speed things up. 

That's the idea behind the Pitney Bowes 263 copier. We 
made it the world’s fastest desk-top copier for practical rea- 
sons. Not for glory. 

In the time it takes to say "My present copier is taking me 
for a ride.” you’ll have your first copy. Then 60 a minute after 
that. One a second! 



■| ^ ^ And the Pitney Bowes, 263 won't give you 

. ^ problems that a lot of other copiers give you, 

because it has few moving parts. It uses a sta- 
tionary strobe light, for instance, instead of a 
moving scanner. It gives you the clean, sharp 
copies you expect at unbelievable speed Best 
of all. this racehorse is built to be a workhorse, 
just like our trusty postage meter. 

For more information write Pitney Bowes. 9083 Crosby 
Street. Stamford. Conn. 06904. or call one of our 190 offices 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Copiers, Postage Meters, 
Mailing Equipment. Counters and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, 
Labeling and Marking Systems. 



Pitney Bowes 

Because business travels 
at the speed of paper 





Can you expect any product to last a lifetime? 

New York Life offers one 
that will. Guaranteed. 


A lifetime can cover a great many years. And 
a guarantee is an absolute promise. 

Yet a lifetime guarantee is exactly what 
New York Life gives you with every Whole Life Insur- 
ance Policy we offer— no matter how large or small. 
Once your policy is fully effective, and as long as 
you continue to pay the premiums, you are assured 
of guaranteed benefits, year after year, regardless 
of what the future brings. 

Of course, this kind of long-term reliability 
and integrity is what New York Life insurance is all 
about. Some of the persons we insure today were 


born in the last century. And many of the policies 
we issue today will still be active contracts in the 
middle of the next century. 

In a fast-changing, often unpredictable world, 
it's good to have some things you and your family 
can count on. Life insurance— and enough of it— 
should be one of them. 

Ask the New York Life Agent in 
your community— a very, very good 
person to know. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. N Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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GOING TOO FAR? 

The U.S. Golf Association has amplified 
its position on graphite-shaft clubs 
(Scorec ard. April 30), which arc sup- 
posed to add considerable distance to a 
golfer's shots. The USGA says that for 
some years it has been concerned about 
the effect new developments in golf balls 
and clubs might have on the game, in- 
dicating it felt that an improvement in 
a golfer's game should properly be the 
result of improved skills rather than 
merely mechanical advantage gained 
from new departures in equipment. In 
1968 it cautioned manufacturers of golf 
equipment about this, adding that it was 
determined to maintain the integrity of 
existing courses (a general improvement 
in distance by all golfers “shrinks" the 
size of a course and reduces its validity 
as a test of golfing skill). It repeated 
this warning in general terms in 1969 
and in specific terms in 1970, these last 
having to do with things like inertia and 
radius of gyration in golf balls. 

But the USGA clearly implies now 
that its warnings may have been ignored 
by the manufacturers. Rules currently 
exist to govern size, weight and initial 
velocity of golf balls (although there are 
no comparable restrictions on clubs ), but 
the USGA says it fears “recent devel- 
opments in ball dimpling and the in- 
troduction of graphite shafts may ren- 
der existing distance controls inade- 
quate." Therefore, it has begun extensive 
tests on both golf balls and clubs and 
will continue them for several months. 
And, it says, it “is prepared to take ac- 
tion if its tests show that a distance bonus 
has been achieved." 

WORLDS APART 

The aftermath of South Africa’s local 
version of the Olympic Games did not 
do much to support that country's claim 
it was making signal progress in estab- 
lishing a degree of racialequality in sport- 
A group of white South African ath- 
letes issued a statement saying that even 
though whites and nonwhites had com- 


peted against one another at the games 
there still was “not even an indication 
of sporting fairness" in the country. And 
Stan Smith, the American tennis star, 
in South Africa for a tournament, was 
reportedly deeply disturbed by the sight 
of "apartheid at close quarters" after a 
visit to Johannesburg's black satellite 
township of Soweto. Not ordinarily out- 
spoken on political or social matters. 
Smith said he fell America's Arthur 
Ashe, the black tennis player who has 
several times been refused entry to South 
Africa, had every right to visit that coun- 
try. But, said Smith, "If he saw what I 
have seen he would go right out of his 
mind.” 

THE CLANG OF THE BAT 

Those bamboo bats introduced into Ha- 
waii high school baseball (Scorecard. 
Jan. 22) did not make such a big hit. 
The Japanese bats were distributed to 
practically every high school in the state 
on an experimental basis, and the re- 
sults were discouraging. Of a dozen 
coaches contacted, only two said the bats 
were still being used regularly, and then 
by only a few players on the two teams. 
Most comments were negative. 

The bamboo bats were expected to 
be exceptionally steady and durable, but 
one Oahu coach said. "Of the six we 
had. I think four or five arc broken. Un- 
less you hit the ball right where it gets 
good wood— it always stings." 

Experimental aluminum bats have had 
a far more favorable response. The same 
coach said. “Aluminum bats arc better 
for the batter and worse for the pitcher. 
I think that's why scores have been so 
high here this season. With an alumi- 
num bat, the pitcher gets frustrated. He 
figures he made a good pitch, but the bat- 
ter gets a piece of it and it goes for a 
hit. Most of our players tried the bam- 
boo bat and then went back to the alu- 
minum one." Tom Kiyosaki, executive 
secretary of the Hawaii High School Ath- 
letic Association, who was involved in 
the original purchase, said. "We bought 


the bamboo bats because we thought 
they would be best for the schools. We 
were trying to save money. We gave 
each team six, but I won't buy more un- 
less I receive an order from the schools." 

That doesn't seem likely. Aluminum 
is another story, however, and if the 
trend really catches on. baseball will have 
a new idiom. “Man." one fan wifi say 
to another, "he really got good metal 
on that one." 

MRUFF, MRUFF 

A family in Virginia had a Great Dane 
named Cato that bit. After two neigh- 
borhood kids were nipped, the family 
decided to have the dog put away. “We 
walked around like a funeral party," said 
Mrs. Jane McCreary, and when she 



handed the dog over to Dr. William 
Swartz, a veterinarian, she turned away 
in tears. 

“Mrs. McCreary," said the vet, “have 
you ever thought of having his front 
teeth taken out?" 

Reprieved by the pliers, and missing 
his upper and lower incisors as well as 
his four big canine teeth. Cato is now 
home and happy, or apparently so. The 
McCrcarys have been waiting for a psy- 
chological change, but the day after his 
de-dentition Cato was happily gumming 
his dog food and even playing tug-of- 
war. holding on to whatever had to be 
tugged with his back teeth. 
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the the 

Wizard wizard 

of vs. of 
Avis Hertz. 



It’s really not much of a contest. 

For openers, once you have a 
Wizard of Avis Number, there’s not a 
pen in the world that can get you a 
car faster than our computer system. 

But speed alone does not a great 
rent a car company make. 

Efficiency, neatness and accuracy 
make the Wizard of Avis something 
special indeed. 

Efficiency, because even though 
you don’t ask for it, the Wizard 
may find you qualify for a lower rate. 


Neatness, because we're the only 
ones who clearly type out your entire 
rental agreement. 

Accuracy, because the Wizard just 
doesn’t make mathematical errors. 

To get your free Wizard Number, 
simply visit your nearest Avis counter. 
Or, call toll-free (800) 231-6000. 

The pen undoubtedly is one of 
the great inventions of all time. 

Unfortunately, its greatness dimin- 
ishes as soon as some people 
pick it up. 


Avis. 

Avis rents all makes... features tars engineered b) 1 Chrysler. 



-R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


If you don’t smoke, 
show this ad to 
someone who does* 

There are a lot of people in the world who don't smoke. 

But since a lot of people who don’t smoke know a lot of people who do, you 
might tell some of them about Vantage. 

You could tell them that if they really enjoy the taste of their present cigarette but 
are concerned about the'tar’and nicotine, they should understand that where there is 
taste there is smoke and where there is smoke there has to be some'tar'and some 
nicotine. 

You could also tell them that the thing that makes Vantage so special is that its filter 
is based on an innovative design concept that gives smokers flavor like a full-flavor 
cigarette without anywhere near the ‘tar’ or the nicotine. 

Then you could let them know that while Vantage 
isn’t the lowest 'tar' and nicotine cigarette they can buy, 
it is the lowest one they’ll really enjoy. 

Because when people have to work so hard sucking 
smoke through a cigarette, they probably won't like it, 
and won’t smoke it. 

You could tell them that Vantage 
draws easy and tastes just fine. 

You could tell them all this. 

Or you could just show them this ad. 

Thanks. 


Filter: 11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine. Menthol: 11 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg.nicotine-av.per cigarette. 
FTC Report Feb. 73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Cato is still a closely watched dog. 
"I’m not about to test him on the neigh- 
borhood children.” said Mrs. McCreary. 
"He could still bruise them." 

BETTER SAFE 

Baseball has 24 big-league teams, foot- 
ball 26, yet baseball has far more trades 
between teams than football docs. Oak- 
land Raider Coach John Madden says, 
"Baseball docs a lot of trading in order 
to give losing clubs a new image. Foot- 
ball has not had to do this. The new 
faces come along every year in the draft. 
And after the season you don't trade: 
you are waiting to sec what you'll get 
in the next draft. Then you want to wait 
to take a look at the new people you 
drafted. And you want to see how they 
go under game conditions.” 

After all this Madden concluded, "But 
basically the lack of trading is because 
most clubs are afraid to take a chance." 

AM I BLUE? 

There has been considerable talk this 
spring in baseball circles about Dr. John 
Nash Ott. who docs research into the 
effect of light on people and who has pub- 
lished a book on the subject called Health 
and Light. A year ago Ott advised the 
Cincinnati Reds to change the color of 
the underside of the bill of the team's uni- 
form caps. Cincinnati's cloth caps used 
to be green underneath, the helmets red. 
Oil recommended medium gray, arguing 
that it reflects light in a more favorable 
manner. The Reds won the National 
League pennant, perhaps a coincidence. 
Now the Chicago White Sox have joined 
the trend to gray and claim they have 
gained happiness and better batting. 
They will have to wait on a pennant. 

Earlier, Ott got the Kansas City Roy- 
als to persuade a cantankerous young 
player at their baseball academy in Sar- 
asota. Fla. to switch from pink-tinted 
sunglasses to gray. The Royals wrote 
Ott, "It was amazing to otserve how 1 
he changed from a hyperaggressive, hel- 
met-throw ing player to a relaxed, con- 
fident person. There was a great im- 
provement in performance." Green and 
blue sunglasses arc also on Oil’s bad-for- 
you list, and so, apparently, are w ild, dis- 
turbing colors. The Royals had another 
promising player whose skills retro- 
gressed badly until psychedelic red light- 
ing was removed from his room. He 
quickly returned to normal. 


Ott claims he could have grown grass 
in Houston's Astrodome ("All they 
needed was ultra-violet transmitting 
plastic in the roof") but "nobody asked 
me and I didn't get around to writing 
them a letter.” The death of the grass 
originally planted in the Astrodome led 
to the development of the artificial sur- 
faces that have had such a pronounced 
effect on both baseball and football. 

Asked recently about orange base- 
balls, Ott said it would be interesting to 
study their effect. "Off the cuff," he told 
the Chicago Tribune's Dick Dozer, "I 
would say they offer less contrast than 
white. I think they'd be harder to hit, 
but I don't know." 

PENALTY: ESPOSITO 

Some doctors and hospitals expressed 
disbelief and surprise that Boston Bru- 
in hockey star Phil F-sposito could have 
been so easily w heeled, bed and all, from 
his room at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital to a team party at a restaurant 
across the street (Scorecard, April 30). 
Apparently it was not all that easy. Last 
week Esposito received a S400 bill from 
the hospital for "repairs" to a railing 
and door frame that were removed dur- 
ing the short happy journey from hos- 
pital to bar. To sum up. Mass General 
seemed more than a little miffed by the 
whole affair. 

HIGH ROLLERS 

A spate of excessively large numbers 
comes to attention this week. We are 
told that during the Women's Interna- 
tional Bow ling Congress, a threc-month- 
long extravaganza now under way in 
Las Vegas. 48,000 w omen will lift 500,000 
tons of bowling ball, propel that weight 
100,000 miles and with it knock down 
75 million pins. In college baseball in 
Maine, Nasson College won a squeaker 
from St. Francis. 31 0. And in the Po- 
litely Stakes at Pimlico Race Course in 
Maryland a $2 show bet on Rambelle. 
who finished second, returned SI 59.40, 
and a S2 show bet on third-place Pe- 
gemina paid SI 24. This requires further 
comment. The winner of the race was 
Winsome Imp. a 30-to-l long shot who 
paid S67.20 to win, S25 to place and 
S73 to show. A S2 across-the-board bet 
on Winsome Imp (S6 in all) would have 
netted a profit of SI 59.20, but that was 
only SI. 80 more than from a simple S2 
show bet on Rambelle. Pcgcmina's SI 24 


for show was S3 1.80 greater than Win- 
some Imp's win and place prices com- 
bined. The reason for these extravagant 
returns was extremely heavy show bet- 
ting on Marian Bender, winner of seven 
straight races and a l-to-5 favorite, who 
finished fifth. Of 5100,852 in the show 
pool. S92.908 was bet on Marian Bend- 
er. Ray Kennedy, who has been with 
American Totalisator Company, the 
tote-board people, for 32 years, said, 
"In all my years, I have never seen a 
show payoff like that one." 

A LITTLE HUMOR HERE 

Pratfalls, however painful to the fallce. 
are usually funny. At any rate, they make 
other people laugh. The University of 
Oklahoma's sad recruiting mishap, 
which led the Sooncrs to forfeit eight of 
their 1972 football victories, brought a 
swirl of gags in its wake. The Univer- 
sity of Texas publicist, Jones Ramsey, 
remembering that Texas' only defeat last 
fall was to Oklahoma, ran up and down 
corridors shouting. "We're undefeated! 
We're undefeated!" Dallas' Times-Her- 
ald Columnist Dick Hitt congratulated 
himself for not having gotten around to 
paying off a steak-dinner bet on the Tex- 
as-Oklahoma game. He phoned the 
friend with whom he had made the bet 
and said he and his wife were available 
for dinner anytime. At the University 
of Oregon, which lost to Oklahoma 68-3, 
Publicist Hal Cowan put in a call to his 
Oklahoma counterpart. John Keith. 
Noting that the forfeit had changed the 
score to 10 Oregon, Cowan asked, 
"When are you going to return the game 
ball?" 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Grabarkcwitz, California Angel 
infielder, who has been plagued through- 
out his career by strikeouts, explaining 
his infrequent whiffs during the early 
season: "I’m a slow starter." 

• DougOsburn. Rice baseball coach, on 
David Clyde. Houston Westchester 
pitcher, who is expected to be the first 
choice in baseball's free agent draft in 
June: "They've got to where they've 
stopped counting his no-hitters — only 
his perfect games." 

• E. W. Kenworthy. New York Times 
Washington correspondent, on William 
D. Ruckclshaus, new acting director of 
the FBI: "He has one large character 
fault— he is a bass fisherman." end 
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Just released: 

Gran Torino 2-door 
hardtop with new Luxury 
Decor Package. 


High wire artist demonstrates Torino's 
incredibly smooth ride. 


It took a lot more than a smooth ride to make 
Ford lorino the best selling car in the mid-size field. 


The closer you look, the better we look. 





Torino’s instrument panel. All gauges are easy to 
read, controls within easy reach of driver. 


Behind Torino's smooth ride are better 
ideas in engineering. Like angle mounted 
shock absorbers for increased directional 
stability. Rubber body/frame mounts that 
help isolate the passenger compartment 
from road shocks. And a coil spring rubber 
insulated front suspension that minimizes 
noise and road vibration. 

Inside you’ll find more room up front. 
Plus the kind of luxury you'd expect from 
high priced automobiles. 

So take a good, close look at Ford 
Torino for 73. Discover why it's become 
the best-selling car in the mid-size field. 

The solid mid-size car. 

FORD TORINO 


FORD DIVISION 


of fhe Gran Torino with Luxury Decor Package. 


Optional AM/FM stereo 
radio with front and rear 
dual speakers. 


Front d sc brakes are stand- 
ard on Torino. Power front 
disc brakes optional. 


and rear track than major competitor, 
for a smooth, stable ride. 


steel-belted radial ply 
tires on all models. 
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IN SEVEN, 

AS IN HEAVEN 



The exultant Knicks knocked off the Celtics in the last game of their playoff 
series to go into the finals against Los Angeles by PETER CARRY 


I t was a play John Havlicek has made 
a thousand times. With the score tied 
28-28 midway in the second quarter of 
the seventh and final game of the New 
York-Boston playoff for the N BA's East- 
ern Conference title, Havlicek dribbled 
down the middle of the court a fraction 
of a step ahead of three pursuing Knicks. 
Past the foul line, he smoothly took off, 
the ball in his right palm, and floated it 
toward the lip of the rim with an easy, 
underhanded motion. Usually a sure two 
points, often three, this time the shot 
yielded none. It described a pathetic arc 
nearly a foot below the basket. It was 
an injured layup by the injured star of 
a wounded team, a proud team that nev- 
er had lost the seventh game of a play- 
off, but would this day by a humiliating 
score of 94-78. 

“It had been feeling better," said Hav- 
licek of the shoulder he wrenched so 
badly in the third game that it had left 
his right arm dangling almost uselessly 
at his side ever since. “But when I need- 
ed it, it just wasn’t there.” 

Without Havlicek close to top form 
when they needed him, the Celts did 
not have it, either. New York collapsed 
on their only two remaining offensive 
threats, Dave Cowens and Jo Jo While, 
and came up with its best defensive show- 
ing of the year. Playing his seventh ex- 
ceptional game of the series, Walt Fra- 
zier scored 25 points, including nine in 
the third period when the Knicks broke 
to a 15-point lead, and he was aided 
and abetted by Dean Meminger, who 


came off the bench to put the clamps 
on White. But mostly it was one of those 
masterly, old-fashioned Knick team ef- 
forts. And it was just the sort of game 
New York will need in the finals against 
the Lakers, who looked as strong as 
ever after defeating the Warriors four 
games to one in the Western finals. 

In a sense, the Knicks’ seventh game 
victory was not unexpected, for it was a 
playoff series so lacking in discernible 
pattern that its lack of pattern was its 
most discernible characteristic. Frazier, 
Cowens and White performed consis- 
tently well, but the other men on the 
floor, including the referees, seemed dis- 
inclined to match them. No sooner would 
one team start to swing easy, to appear 
about to close the door on the other, 
than it would become unhinged. The re- 
sult was a succession of switchbacks and 
setbacks that drove the players to emo- 
tional and physical exhaustion and left 
the fans teetering on the edge of their 
seats and schizophrenia. 

It was a playoff in which the home- 
court advantage often wasn’t. In three 
games at Madison Square Garden, where 
the Knicks had lost but six times all 
year, they won one by 33 points, took 
another in double overtime and then, 
when a win would have clinched the East- 
ern title in six games, lost by 10. Fol- 
lowing two consecutive fourth quarters 

continued 

Exemplifying the Knicks' resolve, Dave De- 
Busschere drives to the hoop over Paul Silas. 
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SEVENTH HEAVEN rontinued 


during which they dissipated big leads, 
the Celtics clinched their most important 
victory with dominant play in the final 
period. Boston played 4 % games with 
Havlicek cither out of the lineup or play- 
ing lefthanded, and still prospered. 

In the opener at the Boston Garden 
the Celts defeated New York 134 108 
in a game that was not as close as the 
score. White, who had rarely played well 
against New York, was the primary 
cause. On previous occasions he often 
forced difficult shots in traffic, and the 
combination of the resultant wild miss- 
es and his hesitation shooting motion 
made him look like a man with an extra- 
large Golden Delicious lodged in his 
throat. Suddenly in these playoffs White 
often was a step ahead of his man, burst- 
ing in for driving baskets or selectively 
pulling up for his jumper. In the opener 
he led all scorers with 30 points, even 
though New York Coach Red Hol/.inan 
tried Earl Monroe, Meminger, Henry 
Bibby and. finally, Frazier against him. 

"He's usually six for 21 against us. 


or something like that," said Frazier of 
White, who hit 14 of 27 shots. “Tell 
him to stop that." 

For the remainder of the series White 
rarely did. He averaged 23.6 points a 
game and, more importantly, teamed 
with Cowens to provide Boston with 
new. youthful leadership. It was their 
fresh maturity that kept the Celtics in 
the playoffs. 

In the second game in New York the 
K nicks answered Boston's opening blast 
with a bigger one of their own- By win- 
ning 1 29-96, the Knicks handed the Celts 
their worst defeat in 216 playoff games 
and appeared toestablish the home-court 
advantage as being more significant to 
the outcome of the series than Dave De- 
Busschere’s jump shot or Paul Silas’ of- 
fensive rebounding. 

That was a theory dispelled two nights 
later in Boston when the Celts lost the 
game (98-91 ), the home-court edge, the 
services of Havlicek’s shooting arm and 
any apparent hope of winning the se- 
ries. Midway through the second half. 



as Boston rallied to cut a 15-point New 
York lead to two. Bill Bradley ran Hav- 
licek into a blind pick set by DeBus- 
schere. “I came across the baseline and 
set up,” Dave said. "John didn’t see 
me and Silas didn't call out the pick. 
John hit me so hard it drove me back." 
And so hard that Havlicek severely 
strained the trapezius muscle that runs 
from the nape of the neck along the 
back of the right shoulder. Havlicek left 
the game briefly, but had returned by 
the time the Knicks put together the 
first of their three fourth-quarter out- 
bursts. New York scored 10 straight 
points early in the fourth period, six of 
them by Bradley, whom Havlicek was 
attempting to guard without being able 
to raise his right arm. 

When Havlicek, wearing a brown blaz- 
er and checked trousers, walked across 
the Madison Square Garden court be- 
fore the tip-off for the fourth game he 
was greeted by warm applause. It was a 
rare display of sportsmanship by New 
York’s fans and, to a degree, self-serv- 
ing, since they could well afford it. With 
Havlicek sitting on the bench in street 
clothes, it seemed certain the Knicks 
would finish the afternoon with a 3-1 se- 
ries lead, the kind that is usually de- 
scribed as insurmountable. 

True, but just barely. The Knicks 
were lax on defense, lethargic on of- 
fense. The team seemed to miss Mon- 
roe — who had bruised his right hip 
shortly before Havlicek had hurt his 
shoulder and was also on the bench- 
more than Boston missed Havlicek. 
By the end of the third quarter Cow- 
ens and White had 48 points between 
them, Silas had 21 rebounds all by him- 
self and Boston led by 16 points. 

Then Frazier went to work. Going into 
the final period he had scored 12 points. 
One quarter and two overtimes later, 
when the Knicks had won, 117 1 10, he 
had 37. He stole the ball and sprinted off 
for breakaway baskets; he directed fast 
breaks; he hit long jumpers and power- 
ful drives against a defense zeroed in 
on him; twice he darted in for re- 
bounds of his own missed shots and 
fired home jumpers. 

And Frazier had some unexpected 
help. It- came from his roommate, 6' 10” 
rookie John Gianelli. Holzman, who lat- 
er admitted it was a desperate gamble, 

Bill Bradley has to connect on outside shots 
if New York Is to overcome Los Angeles. 




New York has to stop L.A.'s Gait Goodrich, who scored nearly at will In last year's playoffs. 
ing in front of you and the next he’s 


sent Gianelli in when the Knicks trailed 
during the first overtime. He played 
the rest of the game, controlled the back- 
boards, scored four of his 10 points and 
finished off Boston by blocking a po- 
tential game-tying shot by Cowens and 
drawing Dave's sixth foul on the same 
play. 

The form of the fourth game persist- 
ed into the fifth at Boston, even though 
Havlicek came off the bench to score 
18 points. The Celts took a six-point 
lead into the fourth quarter, and again 
New York pressured them out of the 
lead. The Knicks held Boston to one 
field goal in the final 8:12, a 30-foot 
heave by Silas, the team’s poorest out- 
side shooter. In fact, the Knick defense 
may have been too good. With seven sec- 
onds to play and the Celts behind by a 
point, Frazier forced White to shoot an 
off-balance, twisting jumper as he scam- 
pered across the lane. Three New York 
rcbounders, their backs to the shooter, 
surrounded the basket. If the shot had 
hit the rim, one of them almost surely 
would have grabbed it. Instead, it fell 
short and into the hands of Silas, who 
had barreled across from the other side 
of the basket into what is usually bad re- 
bounding position — directly below the 
goal and facing the court. DeBusschere 
fouled Silas, who made two free throws 
even though he is also the worst foul- 
shooter among Boston’s regulars, and 
the Celts won 98-97. 

Boston’s strategy in the sixth game, 
which it won 110-100, was to prevent 
New York from concentrating its de- 
fense. Silas and Don Chaney, the most 
reluctant Celtic shooters, were told to 
fire away and they did, making 13 of 18 
shots. Those tactics paid off in the fourth 
period, which began with the score tied 
82-82, because by then the Knicks’ de- 
fense was no longer oriented to clog- 
ging the middle against Cowens. The 
Boston center put on a game-ending per- 
formance equal to Frazier’s two games 
earlier. He blasted past Jerry Lucas for 
sweeping hooks and open jumpers; he 
grabbed seven of his team's nine re- 
bounds in the final quarter and on de- 
fense he switched off. stepped out and 
so bothered New York’s shooters that 
they made only eight of 23 shots, many 
of them from far outside. 

“If his shots are dropping in, there’s 
nothing I can do with him," said Lucas 
with a shrug. “He’s so quick, he's like 
a 6' 9" Jerry West. One minute he’s stand- 


gone. rolling in toward the basket or 
straight up in the air shooting his jump- 
er. It’s like he disappears." And so it 
was not until Sunday that the gallant 
Celtics all disappeared. 

The Knicks must find a way to con- 
tend with a center who is very much 
there as they confront Wilt Chamberlain 
and the rest of the Lakers this week. 
The two teams have played in the finals 
twice in the previous three seasons, but 
the past may be no guide to the current 
series. The Knicks are no longer the 
team they were three years ago when Wil- 
lis Reed led them to the championship, 
sustaining an injury en route that still 
curtails his effectiveness. And the Lak- 
ers are not quite the powerhouse that 
overwhelmed New York 4-1 last year. 
Happy Hairston is coming off surgery 
and a slower Bill Bridges figures to play 
much more than Happy. Chamberlain’s 
zest for the game occasionally seemed 
diminished during the season, but he 
had an aroused series against Golden 
State. He will have to do the same against 
the Knicks if the Lakers are to repeat 
as champions. 


It is likely both offenses will struggle 
in this series and that could make Jerry 
West and Frazier (see cover), the two 
best guards in the pros, even more im- 
portant than usual. Both are looked to 
by their teams to make the pressure bas- 
kets in close games, to use their extraor- 
dinary senses of anticipation to make 
rally-starting steals. 

“It will be nice to see Jerry,” said Fra- 
zier with a grin after the final win in 
the Boston Garden. “Between us it is 
going to be a battle of pride.” And a bat- 
tle between the old champion and a 
young one. West, who will turn 35 later 
this month, is approaching the end of 
his career, while at 28 Frazier is at the 
top of his game. 

“There’s no question that there are a 
lot of things I can’t do that I once could, 
particularly on offense," says West. “At 
one time I felt I could get a real good 
shot anytime I wanted to. Now I feel I 
can get a shot anytime, but it may not 
be as good as the ones I used to get.” 
Just how many good ones West can get — 
and just how good Frazier has gotten — 
could be a decisive factor in determining 
the NBA champion. end 
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OFF 

THE BIKE 
AND 

INTO THE 
BOX 


Baseball's designated hitters are not 
all sound of limb, but they are giving 
the game more punch than it has had 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

I f Joe Cronin, president of the Amer- 
ican League, has recently written a 
letter to Charles S. Feeney, his Nation- 
al League counterpart, it must read 
something like this: 

Dear Charles: 

You probably haven’t had time to peek 
through those stained glass windows in 
your office to see how the designated hit- 
ter (formerly designated pinch hitter) is 
doing in our little old experimental 
league. Well, I have to say it is doing 
much better than we had anticipated. 
So much so. in fact, that I am sending 
to you under separate cover the large 
black hat that I was forced to wear af- 
ter our owners voted to adopt the new 
rule last January while yours decided 
against doing so. As you well know by 
now, Charles, our pitchers no longer 
come to bat, while yours still do. With 
the season nearly one-eighth completed 
no American League pitcher has stepped 
into a batter's box, but our probings 
have yet to turn up one case of a fan sit- 
ting on a curbstone crying because of 
this break with tradition. 

Granted, not everyone over here is in 


total agreement with the rule. A few of 
our managers remain opposed to it. But 
that just might be because the fans are 
now catching on to how it can be used 
and misused, and are commencing to 
second-guess the managers. As we both 
realize, that might be great stuff for fans 
but it certainly isn’t too good for job 
security. 

I noticed last weekend that there were 
nine games in your league in which a 
team scored one run or less. I hadn’t re- 
alized there were that many Cy Youngs 
still around. Truthfully, Charles, the 
shutout factor in both our leagues has 
been getting out of hand. At the rate 
the Nationals are going, your fellows 
may throw a record number. 

Although it is still early to be absolute- 
ly certain about the DH, I do note that for 
the first time in my memory the American 


League is outhitting the National — by 
.246 to .242. And our games seem more 
exciting. Tell your pitchers to keep swing- 
ing away. We’ll play over here with what 
we’ve got. Thanks so much for letting us 
go out on our own on this, and best of 
luck with the hat. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph E. Cronin 

Naturally, Joe Cronin has written no 
such letter to Chub Feeney, but he could, 
he could. In three short weeks the DH 
has put more punch and excitement and 
scoring into the game — a hallowed game, 
agreed, .but one that was being smoth- 
ered by the excellence of the pitching. 
Heavily criticized by some before it was 
given a chance to see the sunlight— a 
phony rule it was called, desperate, Mick- 
ey Mouse, a rewriting of Beethoven — 
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Boston's Orlando Cepeda (.355) exercises his 
damaged knees at Fenway between at bats. 

the designated hitter is doing only what 
it was intended to do. A comparison 
of the DH and the NL pitcher as batter 
through last Friday is most revealing: 

The designated hitters have been at 
bat 730 times and have scored 91 runs, 
made 175 hits, gotten 93 RBls, hit 20 
home runs and averaged .240. In the Na- 
tional League, pitchers — and pinch hit- 
ters for the pitchers — have been at bat 
698 limes and have scored 47 runs, made 
107 hits, gotten 44 RBls, hit three home 
runs and averaged .153. 

By scoring runs and driving teammates 
in, the Desis — as they are called here 
and there — had a run-production total 
of 164, while their counterparts in the 
National were generating only 88. Over- 
all, the American League, for the first 
time since 1969, was scoring more runs 
than the National. It was averaging bet- 
ter than eight runs a game, the NL fewer 
than eight. 

Most of the early outrage over the 
DH was caused by the deep thinkers of 
baseball. "Scratch an intellectual and 



Chicago's Mike Andrews Is a .366 Desi. 


you will find a baseball fan," it has been 
said. It is seldom suggested, however, 
that if you scratch him twice you may 
find a woefully naive one. Let's face it, 
the rule is working — and producing a 
new set of heroes who arc functioning 
under unusual pressures. 

When the season began, the most pub- 
licized of the Desis was Orlando Ce- 
peda, a tremendous hitter bothered 
throughout his career by bad legs. Bos- 
ton plucked Cepeda from the beaches 
of Puerto Rico and put him to work. Or- 
lando went to bat 1 1 times without get- 
ting a hit. Then he came up in the bot- 
tom of the ninth in a game at Fenway 
against the Yankees with the score tied. 
He hit a homer to win it. Manager Ed- 
die Kasko. certainly no advocate of the 
rule, played Cepeda one more game as 
a DH and then replaced him. "Don’t 
give up on me," Cepeda pleaded. "I 
will hit.” For awhile after Kasko put Ce- 
peda back in the lineup, he didn’t, and 
his average hovered at .120. But then 
hits began flying off Cepeda’s bat the 
way they had during 15 seasons in the 
National League, where he had a life- 
time average of .298. Suddenly he was 
among the leaders with a .355 average, 
12 RBls and five home runs. 

Cepeda’s knees arc in such bad shape 
he goes to the trainer's room at Fen- 
way Park between innings, works out 
on an Exercycle and lifts weights with 
his feet. The Desi rule has saved him. 

"I have had the problem of gaining 
confidence in my knees after my last op- 
eration," Cepeda says, "but I know I 
can do this job.” Cepeda is 35 and hopes 
to play two more years as a Desi. At 
least he has the breeding to do so. His 
father, Perucho Cepeda, known as the 
Ty Cobb of Puerto Rico, played until 
he was 45. 

There were additional heroes. No few- 
er than five of the league's top 10 hit- 
ters have functioned full or part time as 
Desis: Ed (Spanky) Kirkpatrick of Kan- 
sas City (.386), Jim Ray Hart of the Yan- 
kees (.385), Alex Johnson of Texas 
(.368), Mike Andrews of Chicago (.366) 
and Cepeda. Hart was picked up re- 
cently by the Yankees not only because 
he is a good hitter but because New 
York was seeing far too many left-hand- 
ed pitchers. When the season started, 
the Yankees used Johnny Callison, Ron 
Blomberg and Ron Swoboda as Desis 
and they hit only .077. Last week Swo- 
boda sat in as host of a radio phone-in 


show in New York and one of the call- 
ers asked, "Ron, do you have a better 
chance to win the pennant now that you 
have Jim Ray Hart as a DH?” 

"Boy," answered Swoboda, “do I love 
you guys who jump on the bandwagon!" 

Hart, once a third baseman, says, "I 
like this job very much. I have three 
gloves in my locker and I hope they fall 
apart from age before I get a chance to 
use them. I don't miss playing in the 
field. I might just get a rocking chair 
for the dugout like old Satch Paige had." 

If you could look deep into the mind 
of Chicago Manager Chuck Tanner 
when you ask the question, “How do 
you like the rule?” you would probably 
see ‘.‘I don’t” flashing in neon. Public- 
ly. Tanner says, “Let’s wait a whole sea- 
son before we judge it. There is no doubt 
that it has helped our team score." 

The hottest Desi for Chicago has been 
Andrews, a second baseman somewhat 
deficient in range. "It’s a lot of fun be- 
ing the DH when you are hitting,” says 
Andrews, “and I guess I feel the pres- 
sure a little less than some because we 
have a fine hitting lineup. But you have 
so much time to waste you have to make 
yourself bear down. I feel the brunt of 
baseball is still hitting. I study more now 
and move around a lot to find out things, 
to keep myself active.” 

Minnesota's Danny Walton has pro- 
duced two homers as a DH, one a game- 
winning grand-slam while pinch-hitting 
for DH Tony Oliva. “I just sit on the 
bench and try to follow the game,” says 
Walton. "You can accept not playing 
every day. I know some days I will be a 
designated hitter and some days I'll play 
third. It's giving me a chance to play 
up here.” 

The other grand slam produced by a 
DH came from Ron Lolich of Cleve- 
land, who hit one against Boston with 
two outs and the Indians three runs down 
in the bottom of the ninth. "I had a ter- 
rible headache,” said Lolich. “Had it 
all day. I took a couple of aspirin. But, 
you know, I think the headache helped 
relax me when I went to the plate. May- 
be it blotted out the pressure. I just saw 
a ball and swung at it." 

Naturally, some questions remain. 
Will Cepeda & Co. get better as the 
weather’ warms? Can the National 
League pitchers hit any worse? If you 
see Chub Feeney wearing that black 
hat, you will know that both answers 
are yes. end 
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THE WON AND LOST WEEKEND 




At Des Moines, anchor man Dave Wo We comes in ahead of Manhattan's Tony Colon. At Phil- 
adelphia. Wo tile waits forlornly for his baton as Ken Schappert hands off to John Hartnett. 


Attempting a unique double, the 
Bowling Green four-mi/e relay team 
came in first at Drake but finished 
second, alas, at Penn 23 hours later 

by RON REID 

A , a training technique designed to 
reward distance runners with first 
places and record times, it may be safe 
to say that jet travel rates only slightly 
higher than chain-smoking. You might 
have noticed it last Saturday in Phil- 
adelphia, where Dave Wottle and “the 
other milers of Bowling Green" found 
out that Kipling's unforgiving minute, 
when measuring recovery time, can be 
absolutely heartless. Bowling Green’s 
disappointment was born of an ambition 
that looked somewhat presumptuous 
when it came up against the resolve of 
Villanova in the 79th annual Penn Re- 
lays, which were contested under a 
bruise-colored sky and in a chill rain at 
Franklin Field. Yet the weekend plan 
of Steve Danforth, Bruce Vermilyea, 
Craig Macdonald and their celebrated 
teammate, Wottle, was as admirable as 
it was adventuresome. No other team, 
after all, had ever tried what the Fal- 
cons had in mind — winning back-to- 
back, four-mile relay titles in the Drake 
Relays at Des Moines and in the Penn 
Relays, all in the space of 23 hours. 

The intent was noble enough to pro- 
vide Bowling Green with a lusty cheer- 
ing section at each venue, including some 
folks who expected the Falcons to set 
meet records at both ends of their trek, 
and perhaps even threaten the national 
collegiate standard of 16:09 established 
by Oregon 1 1 years ago. 

‘‘Normally, we wouldn’t think of do- 
ing something like this," said Coach Mel 
Brodt. “But Bowling Green is halfway 
between Des Moines and Philadelphia, 
and it would be nice for both the Mid- 
west and the Fast to get a chance to see 
Wottle run in his final season of col- 
legiate competition." 

It is exceedingly difficult, of course, 
to run a tough competitive mile one day 
after flying 1,100 miles after running a 
tough competitive mile, but even with 
that in mind there was reason for op- 



timism. Bowling Green had won earlier 
four-mile relays w ith relative ease in Ken- 
tucky (16:55.4) and Kansas (16:24) be- 
fore its grand commute: the Falcons had 
set the Drake standard of 16:26.4 in 
1970; and in Wottle, the Olympic 800- 
meter champion and co-holder of the 
world record, the team had an anchor 
man with an unrivaled finishing kick. 
For their own part, the Bowling Green 
runners were concerned only with win- 
ning both races. “Every lime we try to 
go after some kind of record, we do 
lousy." said Macdonald. 

Thus the practice week went as Bowl- 
ing Green practice weeks will, which 
means running in a mob the size of a foot- 
ball team, engaging in infield wrestling 
matches and exchanging personal barbed 
jokes. Each is an aspect of the togeth- 
erness which Brodt and Wottle point to 
as the Falcons' most conspicuous team 
characteristic. 

“Track is like a fraternity at Bowling 
Gteen," Wottle said the night before 
the race aJ Drake. “Every workout is 
loose and there arc a lot of things that 
are hilarious. The current thing is cut- 
ting people down. No one takes it se- 
riously and it helps to keep your mind 
off running, which is good." 

Wottle got a few zingers to lay on his 
track brothers from the Drake program, 
which captioned a picture of the three re- 
lay runners and middle-distance man 
Rick Schnittker as “the other milers of 
Bowling Green." 

“Handsome group, isn't it?" said 
Macdonald. 

It looked even better on Friday with 
a sterling performance that held off a 
challenge by Manhattan, for whom the 
gutsy Tony Colon ran a 3:59.1 anchor 
leg. Manhattan's race was all the more 
remarkable in that Joe Savage, who has 
a 3:40.6 1,500 to his credit, was dis- 
abled with tendinitis. Bowling Green 
took the relay in a meet and American 
citizens' record 16:19.6 to beat the 
NCAA indoor champions by two full 
seconds, and while Wottle's kick han- 
dled Colon, it was the 10-yard lead pro- 
vided by Dave's teammates that made 
the job easy. 

Danforth, a 2 1 -year-old senior from 
the Toledo suburb of Temperance, Mich., 
(the nearest bar is 10 blocks away) 
opened with a 4:07.2 leg to make amends 
for his 4:10 lead-off in the Kansas Re- 
lays. "I was the honker that week." Dan- 
forth said. "1 ran a smarter race today. 


I was closer to the front when I started 
my kick." Vermilyea, a sophomore bi- 
ology major from Kenyon, Minn, who 
pulled a straight A average last term, 
ran a 4:07.7 to hold third place behind 
Kansas State and Indiana when he hand- 
ed off to Macdonald, whose imposing 
physique has earned him the nickname 
of Spider. 

As a cross-country runner at Ward 
Melville High School in Setaukct, N.Y.. 
Macdonald's picture appeared in fac es 
in the crowd (SI. Dec. I. 1969), which 
prompted Brodt to send him a letter ex- 
tolling the virtues of Bowling Green. 
Macdonald has lowered his lifetime best 
for the open mile from 4:29 as a prep 
to 4:05, and at Des Moines he ran a 
4:04.2 to give Bowling Green its lead. 

Wottle finished up with a 4:00.2 that 
undoubtedly would have been faster had 
Colon been closer at the exchange. "He 
ran a great race," Wottle said, “but I 
fell that I could let him catch up and 
still outkick him because he had more 
distance to make up and he'd be more 
tired than I was." 

“I thought I could catch him." Co- 
lon said, “but he's smart. He saw me 
coming and opened up eight yards on 
me right away. If we had started even, 
it would have been an interesting race. 
To run against Wottle. you have to use 
your speed on him early to strip away 
that kick of his." 

A crowd of 15,700 witnessed Bow ling 
Green's victory and if any among them 
doubted that the Falcons' anchor man 
was the same Wottle who was a sen- 
sation in Munich, they changed their 
minds during the flag-raising ceremony 
which followed. Sure enough, there was 
Dave Wottle. again standing under his 
hat during the national anthem, just as 
he did in the Olympics. This time, how- 
ever, he remembered before the band 
finished playing and yanked the golf cap 
off w ith visible chagrin. 

"When I wear it in a race," he said, 
"I don't even feel it on my head and 
that's why I forget to take it off." Wot- 
tlc and the others then "warmed down" 
by running halfway back to their hotel 
two miles away before leaving for the 
airport. 

In a municipal rip-off, the city of Des 
Moines charges airline passengers a SI 
boarding pass fee for the privilege of get- 
ting out of tow n. Had Brodt known what 
awaited his team in Philadelphia a city, 
incidentally, that used to perpetrate the 


same kind of gouge — he would have 
saved five bucks and walked to Ohio. 

In a word, nothing went right for the 
Falcons in Pliilly. For one. the weather 
was rotten — traditional Villanova weath- 
er. For two, in the marshaling area 
known as The Paddock, a fatuous of- 
ficial monotonously intoned, "No hats, 
no headbands. No hats, no headbands." 
seemingly for the sole purpose of an- 
noying Wottle. who risked disqualifica- 
tion by wearing his cap. That was triv- 
ial stuff, however, less noticeable than 
the obvious fact that Bowling Green 
hadn't recovered from Friday's record 
run and would offer no challenge to Vil- 
lanova, three of whose runners had com- 
peted on its victorious distance medley 
team the day before and would help the 
Wildcats win the two-mile relay later 
that afternoon. While Danforth strug- 
gled into sixth place with a 4:12.5 first 
leg. Irish import Eamonn Coghlan gave 
the Wildcats the lead with a 4:09.9. His 
handoff went to Brian McElroy, who 
pin the race out of reach. McEJroy, who 
left Kansas 2 l /i seasons ago after becom- 
ing disenchanted with the training reg- 
imen of Coach Bob Timmons, turned 
in a 4:06.4 leg that improved Villanova's 
first-place margin to 80 yards. Ken 
Schappert ran 4:1 1.7 before John Hart- 
nett, another Irishman, unleashed a 
dandy 4:03.7, the Wildcats winning by 
more than 100 yards in 16:31.7, a time 
that would not have earned them sixth 
place at Drake. After Danforth, Bow ling 
Green's splits were Vermilyea 4:14.7. 
Macdonald 4:1 1.9 and Wottle an eased- 
up 4:06.8, for a sorry 16:45.9. The Olym- 
pian would have had to run a 3:52.5 
for the Falcons to win. "I wish we could 
have been closer to them." Macdonald 
said. “It was a letdown after yesterday 
when we ran so well. It's been a long 
weekend. Maybe we got on each oth- 
er's nerves." 

"We knew we had to run a front race 
and give John [Hartnett] all the lead pos- 
sible, for Dave has a great wallop at 
the end," said Villanova Coach Jumbo 
Jim Elliott. 

Mctl-oy. essentially a half-miler, at- 
tributed his fine leg to an inspirational 
oration from Elliott. 

"Cari you believe it," McElroy said. 
"I've just had my first pep talk from 
Jumbo, and the funny thing is, it 
worked." 

Obviously, staying at home is the only 
way to fly. end 
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LITTLE BIG MAN 
OF THE BLACK HAWKS 


A heavy burden rests on diminutive Pat Stapleton's shoulders— a chip, too— 
as the Chicago defenseman skates against Montreal by MARK MULVOY 


A . Chicago opened hostilities with 
Montreal this week for possession 
of the Stanley Cup, it was perhaps tit- 
ling that some of the Black Hawks" larg- 
est hopes lay with the smallest defense- 
man on the ice. What Chicago could 
not accomplish in the same situation in 
1965 and 1971 with the bullets of Bob- 
by Hull it was now attempting with team- 
work and defense — and the breakaways 
that could develop through the alertness 
of that defense. In the Chicago scheme 
of things no man was more important 
than 5' 7" Pat Stapleton, the team’s un- 
frocked captain but a most conscientious 
worker. 

Indeed, whenever Stapleton comes 
into focus it seems that he is doing the 
work of two men. on the ice and ofT. 
Take one stretch of 24 hours last week 
as an example. He was outstanding as 
Chicago finished off the New York Rang- 
ers to gain the finals. He also closed a 
S600.000 deal to build an ice-skating are- 
na in Westlake, Ohio, promised to pro- 
vide two dozen old friends with tickets 
for the games against the Canadiens, 
stole teammate Doug Jarrell's new ten- 
nis racket, debated mortgage rales with 
a New York financier, checked on the 
165 head of cattle at his ranch outside 
Adelaide, Ontario, dunned some reluc- 
tant bill-payers, thanked a Catholic nun 
named Sister Josita for praying for the 
Black Hawks and agreed to lead the Na- 
perville, III. Junior Olympians in a 
parade. 


For Stapleton, those activities were 
just another day’s work and play. The 
most satisfying activity, of course, was 
the 4-1 game and series victory over the 
Rangers, for New York had been fa- 
vored lo win. Although Staplelon was 
a dominant force in the game, his con- 
tribution was largely missing from the 
statistics. He was credited with one as- 
sist; in fact, he initiated the passing plays 
that led to each Chicago goal. And 
though officially he scored only six points 
in the five games with the Rangers, he 
was on the ice when Chicago got 12 of 
its 15 goals. 

“Finding the puck was never any 
problem,"’ mumbled Captain Vic Had- 
field of the Rangers. “Stapleton always 
had it. Trouble was, we couldn’t get it 
away from him." Stapleton and lanky 
Bill White have formed hockey's best 
defensive pair the last three seasons, and 
in cup games they always play at least 
40 of the 60 minutes. White contentedly 
anchors himself to the Chicago blue line, 
but the irascible Stapleton roves through- 
out center ice on search-and-destroy mis- 
sions. anticipating plays and then dart- 
ing in front of opposing forwards to 
filch the puck from them. “We com- 
pleted more passes to Stapleton than to 
any of our own guys,” mourned one con- 
fused Ranger. 

Once Stapleton steals the puck he ei- 
ther headmans it to one of his streaking 
forwards or cruises to the opposition 
blue line and fires it at the goaltendcr. 
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keeps opponents at bay in fight for puck. 


IUUSTRATIONS BY BtRNARO fUCMS 

“Most people think I’m an offensive de- 
fenseman. but I'm not.” Stapleton says. 
“An offensive defenseman is someone 
like Bobby Orr who carries the puck in 
deep. Me? I rarely, if ever, take the puck 
more than a stride or two across the 
blue line before getting rid of it." 

“If Stapleton plays against Montreal 
the way fe played against us,” says New 
York Coach Emile Francis, "the Black 
Hawks will beat the Canadiens." 

Stapleton did his part in Sunday's 
opener in Montreal by firing lead pass- 
es that were converted into three Chi- 
cago goals. The defensive part of the 
equation didn’t quite work out, though. 
After being up 2-0 and 3-2, in the end 
Chicago was routed 8-3 because it could 
not cope with the Canadiens’ speed and 
close-in passes. The Black Hawk goal- 
ie. Tony Esposito, was replaced in the 
third period by Gary Smith. "We had 
’em," said Stapleton, “and we let ’em 
get away.” 

Regardless of how the Black Hawks 
ultimately fare against the Canadiens, 
there is a strong possibility that the 32- 
year-old Stapleton will not play for them 
next season. His relationship with Chi- 
cago management deteriorated after 
Coach Billy Reay snipped the captain’s 
C from his jersey three years ago when 
he had the audacity to hold out for a bet- 
ter contract. Early this season Reay sud- 
denly benched Stapleton and began to 
play some of his rookie defensemen 
alongside White. But without Stapleton 
in the lineup the Black Hawks were list- 
less. Finally, Center Stan Mikita, the 
team’s senior citizen, publicly criticized 
the benching of Stapleton, and almost 
immediately Reay restored him to his 
regular role. 

"It's a strange thing," Stapleton says 
with a grin, “but the wheel always turns. 
There’s a top and a bottom. One day 
you're on the bottom, the next day you’re 
on top. My day on top will be coming 
soon." What Stapleton means is that 
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LITTLE BIG MAN continued 

the Los Angeles Sharks of the WHA 
have offered Stapleton more money for 
one season than the Black Hawks have 
ever paid him for three. 

Ironically. Stapleton's contract hassle 
three years ago prompted a change in 
his way of life that ultimately should 
make him very prosperous if the WHA 
docs not do it first. For almost 30 years 
Stapleton was a basic uncomplicated 
hockey player. Bom in Sarnia, Ontario, 
he was the smallest kid on the block 
and. as a result, spent most of his early 
days dodging pucks as a goaltender. "I 
was eight years old when I told them 
what they could do with their goaltend- 
er's equipment," he says. After that de- 
fiance Stapleton alternated between left 
w ing and defense, and eventually he left 
Sarnia at the age of 17 to play for the Chi- 
cago-sponsored junior team at St. Cath- 
arine’s. Ontario. He was the runt of the 
team. 

Stapleton turned professional with 
Sault Ste. Marie in I960, and at the end 
of the season he was drafted by the Bos- 
ton Bruins. "The Bruins had a terrible 
team then." he says. "1 never played 
very well. I really began to wonder if I 
was too small to be in the NHL. After 
all. if l couldn't play for the Bruins, 
who could I play for?" Hoping that Sta- 
pleton would grow a few inches, Bos- 
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ton sent him to Portland of the West- 
ern League for two years. "I learned 
how to play the game out there," he 
says. "I had always tried to muscle peo- 
ple and, of course, it never worked. In 
Portland I learned how to finesse them, 
how to box them away from the goal 
without getting run over." In his sec- 
ond season with Portland, Stapleton 
scored 29 goals and 57 assists and was 
voted the league's top defenseman. 

As a reward Boston recalled him. but 
immediately traded him to Toronto, 
which owned his contract for less than 
24 hours before the Black Hawks re- 
claimed him in the player draft. Sta- 
pleton started the 1965-66 season with 
Chicago's farm club in St. Louis, played 
there for a few weeks and then was re- 
called by the Hawks when they were be- 
sieged by injuries. Stapleton stayed on 
as a regular and played so well that he 
was voted to the league's All-Star team. 
Then he was named captain of the Black 
Hawks, a move Bobby Hull applauded 
by saying, “He is our inspiration." 

Stapleton was paying his price in 
stitches. Doctors have sewn more than 
600 of them into his face. "When you're 
little." Stapleton says resignedly, "you 
get a lot of sticks in your face that oth- 
er players get in their chest." Pucks, 
too. One night Stapleton almost lost his 
right eye when a Bcrnie Geoffrion slap 
shot thudded above it. In February of 
1970 he crashed into a goalpost in Chi- 
cago and tore up his knee. "The doc- 
tors told me I probably would never 
play again," he says. 

The Black Hawks obviously thought 
Stapleton was finished, too, and refused 
to offer him a raise with his new con- 
tract. "I guess they figured l was a crip- 
ple and not worth any more," he says. 
For the first time in his career he wor- 
ried about the future. He owned the cat- 
tle farm in Adelaide, but that alone 
would not support a family of seven. 
Then he had an idea. . . . 

"Cmon." Stapleton said to his 9-year- 
old son Tommy, "let's go home." Prac- 
tice was over, and Stapleton was ready 
to go to work. He manipulated his new 
Thundcrbird onto the expressway and 
drove to his five-bedroom Dutch Co- 
lonial house in Naperville, a quiet com- 
munity some 30 miles straight west of 
The Loop. He politely declined the lunch 
his wife Jackie had prepared, then drove 
quickly to his office. 


Stapleton, stung to action by his Black 
Hawk salary tussle, is the co-foundc|| 
and president of Icearena Inc., a com- 
pany that builds arenas for the low, low* 
price of S600.000. Waiting for Stapleton 
when he walked into Icearcna's five- 
room suite in the Lisle Professional Cen- 
ter were his partner. Dick Glassford, a 
secretary named Joyce and a bookkeeper 
named Carol. 

"Any calls today, Joyce?" he asked. 

"Yes, this friend of yours needs tick- 
ets for Sunday's game," she said. 

He started to read his mail. "I should 
be able to go to that thing in Naper- 
ville," he told Joyce. 

"It's a parade," she said. "They say 
you're supposed to be in charge of some- 
thing. Here it is. You'll be the guest ath- 
lete and lead the Junior Olympians in a 
drill.” 

"Cripcs," he said, "l can't do five 
pushups. Tell them I’ll be there after 
practice. About noon." 

"Dun and Bradstreet also called," 
Joyce said. "They wanted to know how- 
many employees we have. I told them 
32 full-time people and about 32 part- 
time.” 

"Good." he said. 

On one wall of Stapleton's sparsely 
furnished office was a map of metro- 
politan Chicago studded with colored 
pins. "There are exactly 29 rinks in the 
Chicago area." Stapleton said. "The or- 
ange dots arc the commercial rinks, the 
yellow dots municipal rinks, the red dots 
our rinks, the blue dots rinks we hear 
have been proposed and the red-blue 
dots rinks we are planning to build our- 
selves." 

At present Icearena Inc. has two rinks 
in operation, one at Downers Grove, 
the other at Carol Stream, both within 
20 minutes of the company's offices. 
"Rinks arc a nickel-and-dime business." 
he said. "We're not going to make any 
quick bucks from them. 1 think, though, 
wc are on the good side of what will be 
a great hockey wave in Chicago. I can 
see the day when there will be 150 or 
175 rinks in Chicago." 

For S600.000. Icearena can provide a 
so-called turn-key operation in just 120 
days. "That includes everything from 
paper clips to the Zamboni resurfacing 
machine to one American and one Ca- 
nadian Hag over the scorekecper’s 
bench," Stapleton said. 

Picking up the phone, he dialed a mort- 
gage broker in New York 
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Chivas may seem beyond your reaeh. 
But its actually only a few dollars away. 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SP1R1TS CO.. NEW YORK. N V 




CHANEL 


Perfume in the classic bottle from 9.50 to 400., Eau de Chanel from 7.00 to 20.00, Eau de Cologne from 4.50 to 20.00, Spray Perfume 7.00, and Spray Cologne 6.50. 



If you’ve wanted aVette 
since you were a kid, 
you’ve waited long enough. 


Remember the first time 
you saw a Corvette? How it 
looked? How you felt? 

Remember that first time 
you got a ride in a Yette? And 
remember (if you were really 
lucky) the first time you actually 
got to drive one and discovered 
how it performed and handled? 

If the kid in you still gets 
a little bug-eyed every time a 
Vette goes by, maybe it's time 
the adult in you started paying 
attention. Because there really 
are a lot of good solid reasons 
for buying one. 

Reasons like four-wheel 
disc brakes, four-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension, Positrac- 
tion, a steel-reinforced fiberglass 
body and "convertible'' coupe 
roof panels. All standard. 



And now there are even 


more convincing reasons for 
owning America's only true pro- 
duction sports car. Reasons like 
the stronger front bumper that's 


covered with resilient urethane. 
The new domed hood with car- 
buretor air induction. New steel 
guard beams in the doors. New 
body mounting and insulation 
that help give you a smoother, 
quieter ride. New GR70-15 steel 
belted radials to give you 
improved handling and tire 
strength. And new versions of 
the 350 and 454 V8s. 

By now you probably 
realize you'll never get that 
Vette urge completely out of your 
system. So go tell your Chevy 
dealer you want to put a new 
one through its paces. Then, 
price one out. Then, take one 
home. 

After all, if the kid who 
always wanted a Vette doesn't 
deserve to own one, who does? 



Take a second to buckle up. It could save a lifetime. 


Chevrolet 


LITTLE BIG MAN 


“Jim, arc you still talking to me after 
your Rangers bit the dust?" he said. 
Then: "What do you mean, I J y 2 ' . We 
got 1W% on our first building and 8 V* r t 
on the second. When's the rate coming 
down, anyway?” 

When Stapleton put down the phone, 
Carol, the bookkeeper, came into the 
office with Glassford. “This is a list of 
delinquent people." she said. “I’ve sent 
them two letters already and given them 
a dale when we'll send their bills to a col- 
lection agency. Do I give them a third 
chance— or what?" 

Stapleton looked perplexed. "I'd 
pound it to them," Glassford said. "No. 
I guess Pat has his P.R. image to con- 
sider." After discussing the alternatives. 
Stapleton decided that he would send 
personal letters to the delinquents. 

“All right, time for lunch." he said, 
“and then I've got to drive downtown 
and pick up Jack Ziizman. He's a man 
who's building a rink in Ohio, and he's 
giving us the money today." Stapleton 
drove next door to the King's Palace, a 
bastion of patriotism where the owner. 
Sam Sutter, stops everything in late eve- 
ning and leads the diners in a chorus of 
America the Bcuuilfiil. Sutter would not 
let Stapleton pa> for lunch. "If you 
hadn't won," Glassford said amiably, 
"nobody around here would know you." 

Driving back into Chicago. Stapleton 
reflected on his career as a rink builder 
and manager. "I made a rule when we 
opened the Downers Grove rink that a 
buzzer had to go off every two minutes 
and the coaches had to change their line- 
ups in kids' games," he said. "The coach- 
es hated it. They wanted to win. I want 
the kids, all the kids, to play hockey. 
Who cares whether you win or lose at 
the age of 7 or 8?" 

Stapleton’s hockey future cleanly is 
aligned with his rink-building interests. 
"I don't want to play in a city that has 
too man> rinks," he said. “I want a 
place with virgin rink territory. Chicago. 
Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Kansas City. 
Places like that. I still enjoy the game, 
sure. And I don't think I've lost an\- 
thing. I'm trying to look down the road 
15 or 25 years." 

At Meigs Field, Stapleton parked his 
Thunderbird in a no-parking zone and 
went inside to meet Ziizman. "Good 
going against New York,” Ziizman said. 
Stapleton shrugged his shoulders. "No 
last-minute problems, arc there. Jack?" 
he said. "Let's sign the papers." end 



Good-looking off. 


Good-looking when it’s on because it shows your 2x2 
color slides at their best. 

Good-looking when it’s off because you just snap on the 
smoke-tinted dust cover in place of the 140-slide tray when 
the show is over. 

The Kodak Carousel custom H projector is available in 
three models. All with wood-grain vinyl styling. All depend- 
able as gravity because gravity lowers each aide into posi- 
tion gently. No pushing or pulling. 

And with a choice of automatic features: Auto- 
matic focus. Automatic timing. Remote control. 

From less than $180. Other Kodak Carousel pro- 
jectors from less than $65. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 
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Once a baseball tragedy and now the object of adoration in Fenway Park, 


Luis Tiant puffs dollar cigars everywhere but on the playing field. There he 


fires tantalizing fastballs from astonishing angles 


by MYRON COPE 


WHERE 

THERE’S SMOKE , THERE’S LUIS 


\ 



F rom that momentous August day 
last season when Manager Eddie 
Kasko arrived at a what-havc-l-got-to- 
lose decision and resurrected old Luis 
Tiant from the Boston Red Sox bullpen 
to a place in the regular rotation, the fin- 
est pitcher in baseball was not, surpris- 
ingly. Steve Carlton, the Philadelphia 
Franchise. Not that Carlton's brilliance 
diminished. From Aug. 5, he won 1 1 
games, lost four and pitched three shut- 
outs. But Tiant. the chesty Cuban exile 
who is 32 years old, at a minimum, and 
has cackled his way across the years in 
a voice that causes him to be called the 
toughest right-handed soprano in base- 
ball. won 1 1 games, lost two and pitched 
six shutouts. And picking up where he 
left off in September. Tiant won his first 
two starts this season before Detroit 
caught him cold in the third game and 
drove him to the showers. 

The Red Sox concede that it was Luie 
who carried them to their second-place 
1972 finish, only half a game short of a 
divisional title. Losing the hair on his 
head but sporting a great horseshoe mus- 
tache that descends in two muttonchops 
to the bottom of either side of his jaw, 
Tiant wears a SI cigar that remains fixed 
in his teeth even as he soaps himself 
under a shower. "Players throw water 
on him,” says Trainer Buddy LeRoux, 
"but nobody has ever been able to put 
out his cigar.” By the same token, though 
his career less than two years ago had 
plummeted close to unemployment, 
nothing could snuff out Luie's destiny. 

His winning method — a scaring fast- 
ball delivered repetitiously but from a 
greater variety of angles than could be 
mustered by an octopus — may be lik- 
ened to his monologues, in which he ap- 
proaches his point from every conceiv- 
able avenue to put together his pitch. Is 
it true, you ask him, that lie is so death- 
ly afraid of airplane landings that his 
screaming and wailing and entreaties to 
the Almighty have brought alarmed 


stewardesses to his seat on the dead run? 

“Only way you can play baseball is 
to take a plane," Luie begins. "I can 
do nothing about it. That's the way we 
travel. If you want to keep playing you 
have to take a plane. It's quick, it's com- 
fortable. Anything you need, they got 
it. It’s good way. My wife get mad at 
me when we fly together because I hol- 
ler. but what you going to do? I afraid. 
All these mountains can get up too much. 
You can see others afraid from their 
faces. They laugh now, but when they 
get closer to die, that’s when they cry. 
Aparicio afraid— 18 year in big league. 
Harper afraid. One trip, I looking and 
the wing miss hitting the runway by two 
inches, and boom! The w heel hit the run- 
way and bounce. Someone say, *What 
happened?' And I say. ‘Look out, we 
just might die.” They laugh but they 
afraid. But what you going to do? If 
you play baseball, you have to take a 
plane. It’s quick. It's comfortable. Any- 
thing you need. . . ." 

Like Tiant's verbal flights, his fast- 
ball. relieved only occasionally by an av- 
erage curveball, slider or knuckler, ar- 
rives over home plate from whatever 
direction Luie's fertile brain has pro- 
grammed. There he stands, the uniform 
number on his back turned toward the 
hitter, his head jerking like a speed bag. 
his right hand apparently waving greet- 
ings to his centerficldcr. Whoosh. Fast- 
ball. Or maybe his small brown eyes 
arc fixed firmly on the third-base coach. 
Whoosh. Fastball. "Dammit, look at 
home plate!” the hitters bellow. From 
overarm, three-quarters, sidearni or sub- 
marining, Luie's fastballs keep coming 
while his gaze takes in a vendor splash- 
ing mustard on a hot dog or counts the 
Tiant banners in the Fenway Park 
bleachers. "Oh, I looking,” Luie says. 
"I might look at last minute, yes. but I 
have an idea where I want to throw the 
ball. Home plate where it always been. 
Most time all your life you throw the 

continued 
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THERE'S LUIS 





BATTERS VIEW of! iant at (he start of his de- 
lis cr> is. typically, of his numerals as he ga/cs 
past second-base ump toward the bleachers. 


ball across home plate, so I know where 
it is. Like second baseman have to throw 
to lirst without looking. He know where 
first base is. 1 looking but maybe only 
at last minute. . . 

Sox Outfielder Reggie Smith sits on a 
clubhouse stool, doubled over with 
laughter, gasping as he again witnesses 
an episode in his mind's eye. Carl Ya- 
strzemski at bat, Tiant (then in a Cleve- 
land uniform) on the mound. Luie 
throwing nothing but fastballs that rise 
fiercely to the height of Yaz’ letters — 
deliciously hittable fastballs, every one, 
but each thrown from a different recess 
of Luie's whirling fuselage. “It was hi- 
larious, unless you were Yastrzemski," 
says Smith. 

Anyhow, Yastrzemski strikes out. and 
innings later he again flails away at a va- 
riety of deliveries that without exception 
propel fastballs and again strikes out. 
His third time at bat, Yastrzemski is 
dropping to one knee; his grunting can 
be heard in the outfield. Zip, zip, zip, 
and he's out on three fastballs. He re- 
turns to the dugout resigned to acknowl- 
edging that he has played a role some- 
what akin to the Marx Brothers racing 
on a treadmill. “One of these days," 
says Reggie Smith, wiping a tear from 
his eye, “a hitter is going to look up 
and find that Luie has thrown him the 
resin bag— right between his legs." 


Accounts of Tianfs legerdemain 
abound, but if that <s the case, why has 
he never won a Cy Young Award'? Why 
has he failed to achieve the renown of a 
Koufax or a Carlton or even a Gaylord 
Perry? The answer is that at the peak of 
his career, after he had won 21 games 
for the 1968 Cleveland Indians and led 
the league with an earned run average 
of 1.60, he abruptly became a stumble- 
bum for a melange of reasons that in- 
cluded excessive weight, poor batting 
support, meddlesome coaching that at- 
tempted to alter his style and a frac- 
tured shoulder blade. The year after he 
won 21, he lost 20, thus commencing a 
trek that took him to Minnesota, Rich- 
mond and Louisville before he finally 
arrived in Boston to win standing ova- 
tions beyond even those that Bobby 
Doerr and Ted Williams once received. 

In those final two months of last sea- 
son, he pitched complete games in every 
one of his II victories. Trim at 190 
pounds and sound of arm, he threw four 
consecutive shutouts. “He knows how 
to close out a game," says Ciabc Paul, 
Luie’s onetime front-office boss at Cleve- 
land. "Some guys can’t pick up the pot. 
but Luie's nostrils dilate when the mon- 
ey is on the table." His 1.91 earned run 
average not only led the league but made 
him the first Red Sox pitcher with an 
ERA below 2.00 since Carl Mays in 1917. 
Having been only a spot starter through 
the first four months, he nevertheless 
won 15 games and only twice all year 
gave up more than three runs. 

“At Fenway he’s a folk hero," says 
Larry Claflin of the Boston Herald Amer- 
ican. “And, oh, is he playing the role!" 
Continuing to pitch occasionally in re- 
lief during his torrid August-September 
stretch, Luie sashayed in from the bull- 
pen to the accompaniment of a roaring, 
step-by-step ovation, savoring it. “It’d 
take him half an hour to get to the 
mound," says Claflin. "but how can you 
blame him? The poor guy spent half his 
life in Cleveland pitching in front of 30 
people." 

Rarely has popularity been more de- 
served, for throughout his career Tiant 
has maintained a disposition remarkably 
cheerful for a major league ballplayer. 
An only child, banished from his home- 
land 1 1 years ago for choosing to make 
his fortune in American baseball, he has 
waited in vain, but not without hope, 
for the Castro government to permit his 
aged parents to join him. To measure 


the pain of that separation, one must ap- 
preciate that the Tiants were a typically 
Cuban family, which is to say close- 
knit, devoted and disciplined. Indeed. 
Luis Tiant Sr., now a 67-year-old Ha- 
vana filling-station attendant but once 
a crack left handed pitcher in the Amer- 
ican black leagues, opposed his son’s 
baseball career in the expectation that 
the boy would come to as undistin-. 
guished an end as he had. Luie, at the 
time a teen-age shoe repairman in Cuba, 
makes it clear that had his father not re- 
lented. he never would have left home to 
pitch. "If he say I no go. I no go." 

During the off-season, Luie lives with 
his Mexican wife and two children in a 
six-bedroom house in Mexico City, but 
by contemporary baseball standards his 
brilliance has gone relatively unreward- 
ed. In Havana, American scouts reject- 
ed him on the ground that his sidearm 
style inevitably would ruin his arm. so 
he had to make his way to American 
baseball by first pitching three years for 
the Mexico City Tigers at SI 50 a month. 
When he won 21 games for Cleveland 
in ’68. his 10th year of baseball, the In- 
dians jumped him from S20.000 to S50- 
000, but his subsequent plunge to 20 
losses sidetracked him just as SI 00,000 
salaries for the gifted were about to be- 
come commonplace. "I tell you, l been 
'v ay down in this game," says Luie. “I 
been in— what you call it? — the big box. 
Yes, the coffin. I been in the coffin, but 
I got out." 

All the while he has remained, as Reg- 
gie Smith puts it, "a guy who wakes up 
every morning of his life with something 
funny to say." though it docs not al- 
ways come easily. The thrill of becom- 
ing a 20-gamc winner, Luie once told 
teammate Tommy Harper in a rare mo- 
ment of solemnity, was blunted by the 
fact that he could not share it with his 
parents. "It’s tough, especially at Christ- 
mastime," he says. “It used to be the 
whole family together. Big dinner, danc- 
ing, drink the grape and everybody wish 
to you love. But everything we do in 
this life is problems, so what you going 
to worry?" 

Having awakened to another day, he 
descends to the hotel coffee shop, where 
he studies Reggie Smith's yellow jump 
suit and says, "You look like airplane 
mechanic.” He orders corned-beef hash 
with instructions to the waitress that she 
“tell the cooking man to give me enough 
for a grow n man, not for a midget." 

rontinurd 
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PARKER 75 


Codex Madrid I, a recently discovered collection of drawings by Leonardo, Is to be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. The drawings below arc adapted from that work. 



Leonardo daVinci invented the ball bearing. 
Parker makes it the beautiful way to write. 


If Leonardo had known what we know 
about modern materials and techniques, 
the Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen might have 
been invented in 1495. Because what 
we've done is to make his anti-friction idea 
into an effortless way to write. 

He might have used tungsten carbide 
for the ball tip— as we do— and textured it 
so it wouldn't skip. He would have been fascinated 
with stainless steel's resistance to wear, and 


might have used it for the ball socket— as we do. 

For heft and balance, Leonardo would surely have made 
the case of solid sterling silver. And for sure, firm grip, 
he might well have cut the same grid pattern in the barrel. 

If this pen fails to perform due to defects, during 
its owner's lifetime, we will repair or replace it— free. 

So give the Parker 75 Classic to someone who 

M£5T'- t PARKER 

well-made thing. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen in solid sterling silver is $12. Also in vermeil, $25; 22K gold electroplate, $8.50; brushed stainless steel, $5. Matching pencils. You’ll find 
the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous $1.98 Jotter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker 75 Presidential Pen. 





“New Kngland Life? 
Capital company, old boy. 
Mutual funds, investment 
counseling, and something 
else that eludes me right now." 


© 1973 Now England Mutual Life 



Capital Services. Now. through one man. you can call upon 
wide range of financial services to protect your money and 
put it to work. With the affiliation of the oldest mutual life 
insurance company and one of the largest money 
ment firms, you can look to a single source for 
variable annuities, investment counseling and. of course, 
life insurance, both individual and group. For . 
information on any or all of these services, call , 

your New Hngland I ife agent. One call. one fcjlwcinCl 
man. many services. That's a capital idea in itself. LllC 





“Well, 
that's life.” 


THERE'S LUIS con;r::.,-d 

When ihe irritants of baseball parade 
before Luie's rose-colored view they have 
a way of becoming benign. Lor exam- 
ple, to hear him talk, Fenway's Green 
Monster left-field fence, recorded as ly- 
ing 315 feet distant in the corner but ac- 
tually only 302 feet away, traumatizing 
Red Sox pitchers for generations, is a 
joy and comfort. "Green Monster make 
you a better pitcher,” he chirps. "It make 
you bear down all the time. You have 
to use your head and whatever else you 
got. Others look at fence and bitch, but 
you can get beat in any park and you 
can win anywhere." Almost incredibly, 
Luie won 10 straight at Fenway last 

While many players plough testily 
through knots of autograph seekers and 
grouch about airplane schedules, general 
managers and dirty socks, not Luie. 
Trainer I.cRoux testifies that Tiant has 
never departed his w hirlpool or rubdown 
table without piping, "Thank you!" 
Gabc Paul, who bought Luie from Mex- 
ico City, says, "Buying him a suit of 
clothes or just a box of cigars meant 
more to him than it would have meant 
to most guys. He appreciated the little 
niceties." So he did. "I hear a lolta play- 
ers talking bad about GV//>ipaul," says 
Luie, "but I no can say anything bad 
about GV/At'paul or I am a liar." 

Because it is evident to anyone who 
has spent 10 minutes in his presence 
that Luie. at whatever age he may be, 
continues to find baseball the ultimate 
enjoyment, even opposing ballplayers 
seem to relish it when he launches into 
the sort of commentary that has estab- 
lished him as one of the most voluble 
of agitators. He requites only so much 
as a lower lip - in particular. Outfielder 
Tommy Harper's thick lower lip— to 
conceive a running attack that can go 
on for years. As a teammate of Har- 
per's at Cleveland in 1968, Luie dubbed 
him Liver Lips. Later, when they be- 
came opponents. Luie greeted Harper’s 
appearance at the plate by popping up 
in the dugoul wearing a Donald Duck 
mask. 

Reunited with Harper in Boston. Luie 
clapped his hands with joy when Carl 
Yastrzcmski brought to the clubhouse 
an outsized bass he had caught on a fish- 
ing trip. Luie propped open the fish's 
mouth with two tongue depressors and 
placed the fish on its back in front of Har- 
per's locker. He dressed the fish in Har- 
per's cap and, from the body down. 


stretched out Harper's uniform, number 
up. If such elaborate preparations sound 
like a lot of trouble to go to for a laugh, 
Luie nevertheless found them worth the 
effort when Harper arrived at the club- 
house. victimized again by the Cantinfias 
of Boston. 

"Nobody is shut out from his an- 
tics," says Eddie Kasko. While Tommy- 
Harper is Liver Lips, big-nosed infielder 
Rico Pctrocclli is Pinoechio, pale-com- 
plexioned Ken Tatum is No Color, Luie 
Aparicio is Midget, erect Carlton Fisk 
is Frankenstein and Yastrzcmski is Po- 
lacko. This may strike the outsider as 
crude fun. granted, but it must be viewed 
in the context of ball-field humor, which 
traditionally has not been exactly Noel 
Coward. A home run evokes from Tiant 
a blood-curdling scream that travels up 
from the dugout and hangs in the air 
till the ball has disappeared over the 
fence. “Move your black tail!” he 
screeches at black opponents, who 
chuckle. And when he beholds pesty lit- 
tle hitters who eschew the big swing— 
Roy White and Horace Clarke of the 
Yankees, for example he scoffs, "Jap- 
anese hitter!" 

In only one known instance has Luie's 
needling provoked its target to real an- 
ger, that being last season when he and 
Reggie Smith — the same Reggie who 
says Luie awakens every morning with 
hilarity on his lips briefly exchanged 
punches. A Red Sox official explains that 
Reggie that morning awakened "in one 
of his recluse moods." 

If Tiant's behavior and cheerful view 
of baseball life appear to be the prod- 
ucts of a simple Cuban mind, one must 
disabuse himself of that notion, for ac- 
cording to reliable testimony he is one 
of the craftiest of professionals, all busi- 
ness when pitching. "He's like a sur- 
geon." says Fisk, the catcher whose bat 
carried the Red Sox through the first 
half of last season until Luie's pitching 
look over. "He slices a batter apart. 
The keys to hitting are timing, rhythm 
and concentration, and Luie has a unique 
way of breaking hitters down and cut- 
ting them apart. He'll take a lot of time 
or maybe very little time at all. Dick 
Allen likes to get in there and hit. to 
get on with his business. But Luie will 
just stand out there, and stand, and 
stand, for what seems forever, and Al- 
len w ill be waiting at the plate muttering, 
‘That guy is putting me to sleep.' Luie 
probably has as much knowledge of hit- 
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ters as any pitcher in the American 
League." 

Tiant’s vast repertoire of pitching mo- 
tions (which he sometimes dispenses with 
for several games at a stretch in the in- 
terest of sustaining mystery) causes hit- 
ters to thrust themselves into a state of 
concentration so intense, Fisk says, that 
it is visible to the catcher’s eye. "Their 
arms tremble,” he says. Ron Bloniberg 
of the Yankees is known for hitting Ti- 
ant successfully, and he explains that 
he has been able to follow the ball by forc- 
ing himself to blot out Luie's gyrations 
from his vision (although Blombcrg is 
unable to explain precisely how he ac- 
complishes that). 

Years ago. when Luie pitched for 
Cleveland, big George Scott — then with 
the Red Sox time and again murdered 
his bread-and-butter pitch, the fastball. 
Subsequently, Larry Claflin found him- 
self one winter's day in Tiant’s Caracas 
apartment— at the time he was playing 
in the Venezuelan winter league. Luie, 
at ease in an ovcrstulTcd chair, his cigar 
pointed jauntily upward from the cor- 
ner of his mouth, said to Claflin through 
a cloud of smoke, "You write when 
you get home, no more fastball for Se- 
nor Scott.” Never since has Scott hit 
Luie with any real authority. In fact, so 
slyly does Luie work, whether throwing 
fasiballs or olTspecd pitches, that in one 
game he stepped off the mound to look 
at a runner on second and in the very 
act of doing so fired a strike past Scott, 
who, pop-eyed, cried out. "What the 
hell’s going on?** Umpire Nestor Chy- 
lak, after several moments of reflection, 
charged Luie with a balk for deceiving 
the hitter. 

“Listen," says Red Sox Publicist Bill 
Crowley, "there’s a lot more smarts in 
Luie's head than he lets on." Crowley 
knows. Last winter he telephoned Luie 
in Caracas to fly north for the Boston 
Baseball Writers’ annual dinner. The ball 
club. Crowley told him, would reimburse 
him for travel, meals and the rental of 
a tuxedo. Later. Crowley let out a cry 
of anguish when Luie presented him with 
a bill for the purchase of a tuxedo. 

"I told you to rent!" yelled Crowley. 

Luie shrugged, “Tried to,” he said, 
"but I have funny build.” 

Now that Luie once again is impor- 
tant enough to push such expenses 
through the front office, naturally one 
wonders why in the world the Indians, 
Twins and Atlanta Braves, in that or- 
conlimitd 
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dcr, allowed so rare a talent to slip from 
their grasp. No easy answers exist, cer- 
tainly not in Cleveland. 

That the Indians, having seen him 
come into the majors with a year in 
which he won 15 games at Triple A Port- 
land and another 10 at Cleveland for a 
25-5 season record, should unload him 
just live years later, after only his lirst 
losing, season, remains confounding. 
Luie's taste for rich Spanish food caused 
him in l%9 to become heavy in the 
chest, restricting his delivery, hut still, 
ballplayers say he lost 20 games mainly 
because of the Indians' feather-duster 
hitting. Gossip had it that Luie's de- 
parture stemmed from Manager Alvin 
Dark's well-publici/cd (though strongly 
denied) skepticism of Latins. One poor 
season. Dark's critics said, provided him 
with the rationale for a trade. 

As for Luie's failure to last more than 
a year at Minnesota, the reasons arc 
equally murky, harly in the 1970 sea- 
son he won six straight games. "He 
was lucky." says a Minnesota front-of- 
fice man. "He should have been 3 and 
3." Twins management says Luie's fast- 
ball lacked its previous starch. They sus- 
pected him of having a sore arm or a 
back injury that he would not admit to, 
and of being older than he claimed. With 
uncharacteristic chagrin. Luie remem- 
bers the season otherwise. 

"Bill Rigney, the manager, takeaway 
my confidence." he insists. "Rigney say, 
‘You should not throw this, you should 
not throw that." Rigney ’s pitching coach 
say. ‘You not want to throw overhand.' 

I say, ‘No way I change.' and he say. 
‘You have to change.' " 

In any event, while in the process of 
winning bis sixth consecutive game 
for the Twins, Tiant fired a fastball with 
such force that his shoulder blade broke. 
The hairline fracture put him on the dis- 
abled list for two months, and by the 
time spring-training camps were ready 
to disband the following March, the 
Twins bade Luie good luck and gave 
him Ins release. Casting around, he ac- 
cepted an arrangement with Atlanta 
whereby if lie pitched for their Rich- 
mond farm club for a month or so and 
proved he still possessed a big-league 
arm. the Braves would bring him up. 
As it turned out, he proved himself not 
to the Braves, who released him. but to 
the Red Sox. who had been watching. 
They snatched him. 

Their reasoning, as told by F.ddie Kas- 
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ko, was the essence of simplicity: Why 
wouldn't a onetime star be a good risk 
under a short-term contract to a club 
not exactly spilling over with pitching 
talent'.’ "At Minnesota,” says Kasko, 
"he'd had physical problems but not 
arm trouble. A fractured shoulder blade 
is not arm trouble. The guy who tears a 
muscle has troubles, but a fracture heals. 
Darrell Johnson, our manager at Lou- 
isville, told us, 'The guy is not sharp 
but he's sound.' So we said. 'Well, hell! 
A 20-game winner, sign him!' ” 

Easing Luie along at Louisville for 
less than a month and then polishing 
him in the Boston bullpen, the Red Sox 
kept him on a rigid year-round con- 
ditioning program that he followed to 
the letter, lavishing thank-yous upon 
Buddy LcRoux. Gradually Kasko saw 
Luie's sharpness return. Then, when 
starter Ray Gulp had to undergo sur- 
gery last August. Kasko reached out and 
fetched his restored Cuban urn from the 
bullpen. 

Fenway crowds are not letVgo-Red 
Sox crowds. Rather, they worship the 
cult of personality. Not since huge Dick 
Radal/ stood on the mound gesturing 
with his massive arms had Red Sox fans 
had so flamboyant a pitcher they could 
embrace. On the night of Sept. 20, against 
the Baltimore Orioles at Fenway, when 
Tiant entered the ninth inning of his 
sixth shutout, passions erupted with an 
intensity no Fenway oldtimer could re- 
call. As l.uie took the mound, leading 
4 0. nearly 29,000 fans arose as one to 
deliver a pitch-by-pitch ovation to the 
very end. 

"The Baltimore hitters were complete- 
ly under his control,” Reggie Smith re- 
members. "It was like he was pushing 
buttons or as though he had some kind 
of magnet that held their bats back. He'd 
go to 3 and 0 on a hitter, then strike 
him out. With 3 and 2 he was throwing 
sliders and curves. It was unbelievable," 

Ponderous Boog Powell thrashed fu- 
tilely at a third strike. Terry Crowley 
popped to the shortstop. Then Brooks 
Robinson walked but Don Buford, pro- 
viding a suitably dramatic finish, went 
down swinging. The roar of acclaim that 
had begun with Luie's first pitch of the 
inning hung in the air like the smoke 
from a thousand saluting cannons. "1 
never seen nothing like that in base- 
ball." Luie said not long ago, and for 
once, deeply touched, he was at a loss 
for words to elaborate. 
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Landlubbing collectors of Duesies and Buga it is 
hare their counterparts in boatmen who cherish 
the grace and character of a spit-and-polish age 



Seattle-based now, the 85-fool "Bonanza" was Boston-built in 1910. The 32- 
foot speedster below, " Summer was launched in 1909 to cut a 20-knot swath. 
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DCCM IN HADCI ANY AND DDASS 


omctimes it seems that modern 
boats hate the water. They slam into 
waves, plunge into troughs, leap from 
crest to crest and throw spray sky high. 
Their glass and metal hulls boom and 
ping in response to the sea's punches. 
After a run the hardest work to be done 
is dealing the mooring lines. Out of date 
are boats that were kin to the water. In- 
stead of punishing the waves they slit 
them w ith grace and subtlety. Their hulls 
were planked of mahogany and covered 
with coat after glistening coat of var- 
nish. Fittings were of burnished brass, 
and it took a paid hand rising with the 
dew and bedding with the sun to keep 
everything shiny. 

Those good old days arc not alto- 
gether gone. To preserve what remains 
of a time when boatmg meant ’'yacht- 
ing.'' a few hundred dichards around 
the country have poured love and care 
and time, to say nothing of lashings of 
money, into hulls that are overdue at 
the boneyard. 

One such that still has many siblings 
is Kuskinook , the Canadian commuter 
shown on the preceding spread of pic- 
tures. Squadrons of these 32-fooiers 
dashed between the islands on Lake 
Muskoka in the days when the Mel- 
lons summered there with the Pittsburgh 
rich. The Mellons are gone from the 
lake, but today 30 to 40 of the launch- 
es they knew so well are still in con- 
dition to crisscross it. 

When Paul Snyder of Los Angeles dis- 
covered Kuskinook she looked as rotten 
as her bottom planking felt after years 
of neglect. Snyder found her in a boat- 
house where she bad lain for a decade. 
She had been clumsily refurbished. The 
damage was not so severe, however, that 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCMWEIMROT 

Turn-of-the-century craftsmanship shines in 
"Bonanza's" saloon, at left. Above, wheels 
ami binnacles, power am! plank inn of a past 
aye gleam with the luster of restoration. 


Duke's boatyard in Port Carling. Ont. 
could not smooth things out. 

By the lime her bottom had been rc- 
planked. the ripples ironed out of her 
topside planking, numerous coats of var- 
nish laid and hand-rubbed and her fit- 
tings retinished, Kuskinook was just 
about as good as new and Paul Snyder 
as happy as it' he owned, say. a Chinese 
scroll from the 10th century. 

But Snyder glums up at mention of 
the 1969 Chrysler iron Kuskinook con- 
ceals beneath the engine hatches like a 
family skeleton. "I’m very embarrassed 
about it.'' he says. "I do have a 1921 Se- 
ries V Seripps. but what I really need 
for authenticity is a 1915-1917 Series D. ' 

Snyder also fell in love with a boat 
named Alcrion III which the famed 
Nat HerrcsholT designed. Since Alcrion 
III is in a museum and not for sale. Sny- 
der commissioned master craftsman Seth 
Persson of Saybrook. Conn, to build 
a replica from the original Hcrrcshoff 
plans. Though near-perfect in every 
detail, the new Alcrion is but a copy, 
and as one antique boat owner says. 
"A replica, no matter how accurate 
or line, is like fake jewelry. It does 
not count." 

The taste for owning antique boats is 
spreading far and fast, limited only by 
the number of restorablc boats available. 
The antique boat show held last year 
amid the scenic splendor of the Thou- 
sand Islands at Clayton, N.Y. attracted 
10.000 spectators, w ho ogled more than 
a hundred boats dating from as far back 
as an 1870 skiff once used by Ulysses S. 
Grant on trips to visit George Pullman, 
the sleeping-car grandee, in the Thou- 
sand Islands. 

The Thousand Islands Museum 
opened less than a year and a half ago. 
yet already overflows with antique hulls 
of all shapes and ages and boasts such 
nautical memorabilia as a 1904 Moto- 
godille, an eggbeater said to be the old- 
est outboard engine in America. 

Among boats most prized by collectors 
are any from Elco. Elco means the Elec- 
tric Launch Company of Bayonne. N.J., 


w hich opened shop in 1 892 to build boats 
to carry yachtsmen off to “. . . twin- 
kling harbor lights and trails of silvery 
moonlight on quiet waters." In an ug- 
lier time PT-109, which went on to im- 
mortality under Lieut. John K Kennedy , 
also came off Elco's slips. But day in. 
day out the company produced some of 
the stateliest stock powerboats ever built. 
It always displayed a few for sale in a 
showroom called Port Elco hard by the 
old Grand Central Palace in New York. 

When it could no longer build boats 
the old loving way, Elco became the Elec- 
tric Boat Division of General Dynamics 
and began building submarines at Grot- 
on. Conn. In the meantime many Elcos, 
ranging from small launches to 60-foot- 
ers that carried fat-cat commuters to and 
from Wall Street in sumptuous style, 
went to seed far up creeks and in sheds 
or simply mouldered at piers. Some be- 
came workboats, others were disguised 
as modern cruisers. All became collec- 
tors' items awaiting a tinder. A dilap- 
idated Elco worth only a few hundred 
dollars a few years ago suddenly is worth 
thousands to an Elco enthusiast. 

Elco owners around the country and 
overseas belong to an ow ners club called 
Port Elco foundtd by William Payson. 
a Southport, Conn, marketing executive. 
When Payson unearthed his 38-foot Abel 
Hand four years ago her name read An- 
gela and a layer of makeup meant to dis- 
guise her 40 years almost hid her classic 
Elco lines. 

But Payson could not resist the boat 
that Charles Lindbergh is said to have 
honeymooned aboard, and despite a 
warning that it could cost S8.000 to 
SI 2,000 to give her back her looks, he 
ordered restoration begun. 

Twenty-two thousand man-hours later 
Abel Hand was rechrislcned to the trum- 
peting of a brass band and the tinkling 
of cha'mpagnc glasses in the hands of 
500 well-wishers. By that time Payson 
had spent nearly SI 50,000 on the res- 
toration, but he smiled and smiled, and 
smiled some more. 

-Hugh D. Whall 
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OF ARMS AND MEN THEY SING 

On the bleak horizon stood men with guns, figures who felt a poetry in their weapons and who had come 
to test themselves. It was a killing course. Before they left, one man would be shot by MARK KRAM 


F ar from the roads lhat cut through 
it, the desert that blows up against 
Las Vegas is a rich sea of flotsam: a 
crap table stick split in half, an eyeless 
stuffed animal staring up from behind 
some sagebrush, an old. old picture of 
a family posing in some faraway living 
room of a bygone time. And always there 
arc the wooden leaning signs, scattered 
records a name, a date, a passing 


word — of those few who wandered 
through this void of big sky. shadowed 
sand and brooding mountain. 

Then as you head back, the winter 
light fast burning down, the distant town 
of Las Vegas ready to electrocute the sky- 
line, who can comprehend this scene 
come on abruptly: an inventor named 
Richard Davis, circled by about 30 cops, 
is meticulously preparing to shoot him- 


self in the belly with a .357 armor pierc- 
ing. "You're liable to find anything out 
in that desert," an old sojourner had 
said back in town. 

The cops are here because they arc in 
pursuit of sport, something called the 
1st International Police Combat Shoot, 
which is not very international (there 
are some participants from Canada) 
and hardly national. The National Ri- 



lie Association of America is here, loo, 
but only as an observer; this octopus of 
national influence is concerned about 
words, and combat and shoot on the 
same bill — are two of them. As for Da- 
vis, he is out here peddling an item called 
Second Chance, a nylon unit designed 
to stop anything short of a howitzer. 

It is hard to grasp any perspective of 
this event, which confounds, yet oddly 
excites. It excites because it seems so 
madcap, so gloriously brainless in the 
middle of all this empty majesty. It con- 
founds because, well, what should an 
event like this he — admittedly a question 
that would come from the effete and 
squalid East, but does anyone ever watch 
gun competition anymore and. if so. 
what docs he see, what does he feel? 

There was a time back in 1874 when 
there was great passion for target shoot- 
ing. America competed against Ireland 
on Long Island. The match drew a crowd 
of 8.000. and the event itself, the in- 
terest it generated, became something 
of a cornerstone in the development of 
the NRA; the sport has never again been 
so clearly in view', and no one knows to 
this day what possessed those 8,000. For 
it is one thing to shoot a gun, but to 
watch weapons being shot in competition 
seems to defy reason. 

I he act of shooting at a target could be 
the subject for a 
metaphysical pa- 
per by some terri- 
bly desperate grad- 
uate student. The literature is scant; the 
sport has produced only owe noted his- 
torian-apostle, a man named Captain 
Charles Askins Jr. Target shooters, es- 
pecially those with the pistol, are “fa- 
natically attached to their chosen sport, 
and God bless 'em for it.” wrote As- 
kins. He regretted that the gunners “who 
never sling lead at a paper target, but con- 
fine all their handgunning to game, do 
not once in a while try for a score . . . 
a sweet 50-yard score, or burning up 
the targets with a whiz of a rapid-fire 
total." 

None of the good captain's emotion, 
or even enthusiasm, is visible here in 
the desert, only the hard elements of com- 
petition; rules and scores. The rules are 
precise, and no deviations, please, like 


someone show ing up wearing a baseball 
cap or a too-tight undershirt. It's all busi- 
ness here: uniforms, duty weapons, duty 
ammunition. The shoot consists of three 
courses of tire, a daylight course, a close- 
range segment and one for a combination 
of shotgun and pistol. The t >tal pos- 
sible score for all three is 450 points; 
the grand hawkeye will receive a trip to 
Bermuda. 

The combination course is now being 
fired, 15 rounds with the shotgun, 15 
with the pistol. The specifics; range 15 
yards, five targets per firing point; start 
with pistol holstered and safe, shotgun 
on safe and butt away from the shoul- 
der. On signal the shooter fires once at 
each target with the shotgun, drops it. 
muzzle dow n range, on the mattress-cov- 
ered table, draws his pistol and fires once 
at each target: time allowance is 10 sec- 
onds. shots after the bell lose five points. 
Repeat twice, for 30 rounds total. The 
only spectators, one notes, are relatives. 

Overseeing the action is the shoot di- 
rector. Jeff Cooper, who surveys the 
cramped range from high up in a tow- 
er. He is wearing a black leather cap 
with scrambled eggs on its peak (the 
kind seen on the hats of high naval of- 
ficers), a black shirt and thin black tie. 
a black leather jacket with a collar of 
black fur. He stands properly tall up 
there on his perch, occasionally tugging 
at the big pistol at his side, or suddenly- 
producing a glinting monocle to exam- 
ine a piece of paper. 

Now and then Cooper shouts down, 
and live sound of bis voice is impatient. 
It does not appear that he is too- pleased 
with what is going on below him. The 
event has not been quite w hat he had en- 
visioned. He had thought there would 
be a bit more "bunting, more glamour." 
But instead here are all these cops — 
none of them from Russia or Japan or 
Thailand or Germany, the way it should 
be — pulling out shotguns and pistols on 
these tight firing lines, and the only thing 
that is being accomplished is that no- 
body is killing anybody; the NRA of- 
ficial is pleased. 

Not too much has fallen into place 
for Cooper, a precisionist. At the last 
minute the sponsor for his ammunition 
had given him the w rong kind. The judg- 


ing has been erratic. He has had to make 
several decisions on cheating. There also 
are many complaints about the design 
of the course, especially about its safely 
conditions. “I can get killed back in 
my bovwcuvww," says owe police olVvcer. 
"Why come all the way out here?" He 
is not far off, for this seems to be a jam- 
boree of sorts, a shootup in the desert 
with big Jeff Cooper up there in his 
tower, immaculate and stiff against the 
high winds, trying to orchestrate order 
from disorder. 

The inventor Davis, who has been 
hanging out with the police during the 
week, knows that this is the last day of 
the competition. He is quite anxious to 
show these people what his jacket can 
do. So far. words have failed him in his 
attempt to convince the cops that he 
wants to save their lives (for S49.50 
apiece, or a bargain S45 for thinner men) 
with his concealable jacket. But even if 
lie docs not sell any jackets he will have 
enjoyed himself. He says he is a gun 
freak. 

Nothing visual about Davis hints of 
his passion for guns. He is not like Coo- 
per. who looks as if he belongs in a sad- 
dle, crusted with buckskin and with a 
rifle crooked in his arm. Davis looks 
more like a pinball-machine repairman: 
he is singularly unevident. Back at the 
Stardust Hotel, where everyone is stay- 
ing, he seems spellbound by the roar of 
the slot machines, quite taken by the so- 
cial invention that is Las Vegas, and his 
innocence amuses the police, who don't 
kwow what u> make of bim. 

Out on the range he is much more com- 
fortable. He clearly loves to feel a gun. 
any kind of gun. He likes to hear guns, 
likes to listen to people talk about them, 
and often he and others will stand and 
just look at a gun in someone's hand, 
while they probe its nomenclature and 
discuss its sinister esoterics. Then, some- 
times, they will swap stories of minute 
detail about times when they had to use 
their guns, and there will be Davis, his 
eyes alight behind his thick glasses, just 
waiting for his turn to tell his tale. 

The genesis of Davis' jacket — as well 
as Davis the inventor— was late one eve- 
ning in a Detroit pizza shop, which was 
owned by Davis. He had toiled stub- 
roiilhilied 
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bornly. with flour all over him and the 
smell of tomato sauce forever confusing 
his scent, to produce pizza of high qual- 
ity. And then one day, while he was 
out. a man telephoned and ordered two 
large ham-and-sausage. When thc> were 
delivered by his fiancee, she was held 
up by three men. It was an afl’ront, a 
liberty, that would not leave his mind. 

Many months later, while Davis was 
working, a man called in again and or- 
dered two ham-and-sausage. A click 
went off in his head: ham-and-sausage. 
He prepared the order and then drove 
to make the delivery taking a gun with 
him. which he cocked beneath the car- 
ton. When he reached the address he 
found he was right to be concerned. A 
gun was pointed at him and he was asked 
for his money. He shot from underneath 
the pizzas, dropping one man. and the 
other two men ran into the alley with 
Davis after them. 

After the shootout Davis and the three 
men — and two pizzas— were spread over 
the alley. As Davis convalesced, his un- 
insured pizza shop burned down, and 
he left the hospital convinced that his 
career as a pizza maker was at an end. 
"People thought I committed arson," 


he says, "until they found I didn't have 
any insurance. But I loved making piz- 
zas. 1 was an artist. Ask the bandits. 
Out of all the shops they knocked over, 
my pizzas were the only ones they ate." 

The police just look at him as he re- 
lates the incident: he is different, strange. 
They don't know what their reaction 
should be to his story: they can't cor- 
relate, can't understand a man w ho made 
pizzas becoming an inventor who is 
soon going to shoot himself just to prove 
his point. So they go back to looking at 
their guns and talking about them, and 
every so often one of them looks up at 
Davis, quickly and oddly, because you 
never know about people like this, what 
a fellow like this will do next. 

Cooper walks by. stops, adjusts his 
monocle and looks at some scores hand- 
ed to him. He says he is hopeful for the fu- 
ture of this kind of pistol event. "It has 
not been a complete disaster out here." 
he says. "I'd say we got up in the air 120 
feet, and then cracked up when we land- 
ed. But we did get off the ground." The 
important thing. Cooper says, is that a 
large number of police are being intro- 
duced to the kind of defensive weaponry . 
the kind of pistol course, that they 



"ought to have been using for the last 20 
years." The reason they have not. he says, 
is because of the lack of vision of police 
departments, the artificial strictures of 
what passes for pistol craft and competi- 
tion on ranges. The standard PPC (Prac- 
tical Pistol Course) is "not only garbage, 
it's impractical." He ponders that remark 
foi a moment, then adds: "There's a war 
cn out there, fella." 

Cooper’s kind of pistol course is dead- 
ly practical, relying on speed, power and 
accuracy at close range: it is a killing 
course. "Now." says Cooper, "there arc 
those who bitterly resent this idea. Take 
up there in the Northeast. That's a dif- 
ferent world. Even the idea of defending 
oneself is losing ground there. When I 
talk about this kind of shooting, my 
kind of practical shooting, people look 
at me and seem to say: 'Do you mean 
to say you are shooting at what rep- 
resents a man, arc you suggesting you 
intend to use this pistol to kill people?' 
Yes. I am. I am." 

The eyes drift to the shooter on his 
hip. the mind toys with its presence as 
if it were much more than an object, 
tries to understand why it fascinates 
in one way or another— more than half 
the people in the country. Pick up a 
gun, move it in your hand, look at its 
plum-blue metal, smell its oiled wood, 
weigh it up and down in your hand, 
what is it about a gun? Why is it so 
much a part of the idiom of our speech: 
"Raise your sights, bigshot. half-cocked, 
straight shooter," and so on. Think of 
the legends that belong to the gun: An- 
nie Oakley. Wyatt Earp and Sergeant 
York. Why do we give this instrument 
such personal names: Brown Bess. Long 
Tom. Old Betsy. 

"The weapon is the instrument of 
power, and power is what makes a man 
a man," says Cooper. "A man who 
doesn't have a weapon— and not nec- 
essarily a gun, I mean a spear, a bow. a 
sword — is an object of food . . . for a 
cat." 

It becomes clear that Cooper is no 
fool, for all his swagger, his black com- 
ic shadow cast over this event. He has 
been a tenacious student of man and 
his gun. He is an old hand at debate. 
He is grounded in the writings of An- 
thropologist Raymond Dart and Zool- 
logist Konrad Lorenz, both of whom he 
will quote liberally when discussing man 
as predator. There is nothing ambiguous 
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The 

Dodge Colt GT 

Built across the ocean. 
Serviced across the street. 



Up until now, when you 
bought a sporty little Japanese 
import, you pretty much had to 
rely on dealerships the imports 
themselves set up in the U.S.. 
for parts and service. 

But now. along comes the 
Dodge Colt GT. 

Sporty as you could ask for. 

But, more important, the 
Colt comes with a system of 
ready-made U S. dealerships. 


That means when your Colt 
gets to America, it’s sold and 
serviced by a network of Dodge 
Colt Dealers that stretches from 
coast to coast. 

So if you're thinking sporty, 
think of it this way: 

The Dodge Colt GT J -j J, 
comes from Japan 
...to America... OOC/CJG 
c/o Dodge. 


Hodge Trucks 


Here are just a few of the 35 
things that come standard on 
the Colt GT: Overhead cam hemi 
engine • Four-on-the-floor 
• Front disc brakes • Reclining 
bucket seats • Adjustable 
steering column • Rally striping 
inside and out • Soft-rim sports 
steering wheel • Flow-through 
ventilation • Whitewall tires • 
Center console with storage bin. 
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Sears Lady Ken more. 
The do-it-itself dishwasher. 


No scraping. No pre-rinsing. 

Lady Ken more has 6 powerful hot 
water jets for the bottom rack, surg- 
ing hot water with enough force 
to scrub every dish, pot and pan 
really clean. Even baked-on food 
comes off. 

And the dishes on top get as 
clean as those on the bottom 
Because every cup and glass 
is scoured inside and out by 
a field of eight upper jets. 

Then there’s Lady Ken- 
more’s protected pulverizer 
for leftovers. It’s kind of a 
mini-grinder with 12 stainless steel 
teeth that grind soft foods into tiny 
particles that wash right down the 
drain. (Of course, water is always 



fresh and clean — the water that rinses 
your dishes hasn’t washed them.) 

And our 8 different cycles include 
Sani-wash, which gives your 
dishes an extra-hot 155° final 
rinse. So everything is hygieni- 
cally clean. 

^ What’s more, Sears Lady 
Kenmore is built to perform. 
But if you ever do have a 
problem, you can rely on 
Sears service. 

Sears Lady Kenmore does 
__ just about everything, itself. So 
you really do have freedom from 
scraping and pre-rinsing. That’s why 
we call it The Freedom Maker. The 
Freedom Maker, both 
£>ears built-in and portable, is 


available at Scars, Roebuck and 
Co.storesand through the catalog. 
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about him or his opinions; he goes right 
to the jugular. "The French," he says, 
“are effete. The French do not impress 
me. I don't know of a great French fight- 
er pilot. I don't know of a French Pat- 
ton." The comment is made in answer 
to why the French mostly ignore guns. 
He is much more expressive when it 
comes to "hoplophobes." 

A hoplophobe, according to Cooper, 
is one who suffers from hoplophobia, 
which he defines as unreasoning, obses- 
sive and neurotic fear of weapons as 
such, usually accompanied by an irra- 
tional feeling that weapons possess a will 
or consciousness for evil, apart from the 
will of their user. Cooper will tolerate 
amateur hoplophobes, but he has no pa- 
tience with the legislative strain. "I 
shoot," he says. "Shooting is my hob- 
by, my principal recreation — my life- 
style. My guns are as much a part of 
me as my arms and legs. To disarm me 
would be to put me in a wheelchair. 
You may think this freakish, but there 
are a couple of million ‘freaks' like me 
in this country. You just don't like guns. 
Very well, I don't like you." 

Cooper does not blanch at "moral 
and personal” violence, and he has done 
much research on gentlemen killers, 
deadly Americans like Jim Bowie, Wild 
Bill Hickok and Davy Crockett. Their 
counterparts, he says a bit proudly, are 
not likely to be found outside of Amer- 
ican history. "The arresting thing about 
the- American killer-hero," he says, "is 
an intense individualism, asocial rather 
than antisocial, and yet not criminal. 
They looked at personal violence as a 
natural hazard of life. The tradition of 
personal violence is fading out. as the 
memory of the frontier fades and the in- 
dividualist becomes an anachronism. 
Most will not be sorry to see it go, but 
there arc those who prefer personal vi- 
olence if it is the price which must be 
paid for individual liberty." 

The fighting bull, says Cooper, is more 
satisfying than the domestic ox, the fal- 
con more noble than the chicken. "The 
residual prickliness of the Western Amer- 
ican," he says, "may not be a bad thing, 
nor something we need apologize for. 
The warning that he who lives by the 
sword shall perish by the sword may 
have frightened its authors, but it would 
hardly deter a Viking, and neither does 
it disruay the inheritor of the tradition 
of the American frontier." Cooper, 
though, is more of a trustee than an 


heir. Only there isn't any frontier, and 
its once hard and seamed values that de- 
manded that men be men, well, these 
are far too blurred and in grave dis- 
repute for his taste. 

Give him a time machine, and old 
Coop would gladly return to what he re- 
fers to as "the Arcadian Period" of Cal- 
ifornia, roughly between 1822 and 1849, 
when men lived on thousands of acres, 
raised enormous herds of cattle, lived 
for those cattle and their large families 
and liked to celebrate lavishly on a whim. 
The area was alive with game then, and 
there was a lovely mild climate and you 
could get on your horse any morning 
and head off in any direction and there 
would be game to hunt and, he adds, 
"the quail calling and the deer bound- 
ing away, and that would be good." 
Being a patriarch, or the son-in-law of 
one, would have suited him. He does 
not mind being called a Frontier Aris- 
tocrat — even in 1973. 

But there is no trip back through time, 
at least not the kind he would approve 
of, and so here is Big Jeff adrift in the 
present, far from his rural California 
home, where he likes to whip up a good 
venison stew now and then at what he 
calls one of his wingdings. where most 
evenings he likes to listen to Beethoven 
and read about how it all once was. Here 
he is out on this cold, godforsaken desert 
trying to get through to these big cops 
who would look blankly at him if he hit 
them with one of his treatises on the pis- 
tol, out here trying to show them, 
through sport, how they should perform 
if some hophead or anarchist ever makes 
a move at them. Here he is with some nut 
over there, a reformed pizza twirler who 
has turned mad inventor and is now go- 
ing to shoot himself with a .357 armor 
piercing. 

Well, these are bad times, Jeff, sour 
times for an elitist, an esthete, a gen- 
tleman-adventurer who would be Cortes; 
collectivism, the decline of excellence and 
manners is everywhere. Now look at in- 
ventor Davis over there. His manners 
may be a little scruffy, but he's not short 
on grit, is he? Good old American initia- 
tive, that's what Davis is about. I le's not 
in the same league with the great snub- 
nosed Henry Deringer, or peacemaker 
Samuel Colt, who gave us a couple of cute 
toys long ago. but there could be a future 
for Davis and his invention. He devel- 
oped it by himself while holed up for 
months in his basement, underwrote the 
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Simple, straight-forward, classic, 
out of step with today's throwaway 
culture Refillable cartridge, 
ballpoint or fiber tip marker in 
basic tan or navy blue. $1.98; not 
bad for a pen you may use the 
rest of your life. 

$ 1.98 
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Welcome Skallorna. 

The soft smoke 
from Denmark. 


Skallorna's unique 
process of triple 
blending naturally 
ri pened tobaccos has 
been used by thesame 
family of Danish crafts- 
men foralmost 100 years 
It's the reason why 
Skallorna is mellow, frag 
bite-free. In a word — soft. 


SKALLORNA 


Welcome Skallorna! 

The soft smoke from Denmark. 



whole project by himself. At the start he 
was salesman, publicist and everything 
else connected with his jacket. The boy's 
got push, no question about it. and even 
people who hate guns might one day 
come to sec that his jacket makes a lot of 
sense. 

The desert light turns quickly toward 
night, now. It is time for Davis to per- 
form, time for him to show what his jack- 
et can do. He moves over to a spot like 
a conductor moving toward his podium. 
The cops move near him. but not too 
close; after all the guy's wearing thick 
glasses and he could miss himself. Near 
a target, one of those silhouettes, Davis 
straps his jacket on and picks up that 
.357 Magnum of his with its 750 foot- 
pounds of sock. He says a few words 
lost in the wind, stands sideways to the 
target, as if it were the enemy, then turns 
and wham! he lets that .357 armor 
piercing go off right in his gut. It knocks 
him back some, then he quickly goes 
into his holster and pulls out his own 
gun. He fires at the target, jumps up 
next to it. knocks it to the ground with 
his arm, steps on it and puts five slugs 
into its heart. The cops look at each 
other. It must be a trick, right? Davis re- 
moves the jacket, lifts up his T shirt 
and shows a big red mark from the bul- 
let's impact. "It felt like a hard punch, 
a bee sting, sort of," he says icily. 

The cops just shake their heads and 
slowly walk away. "Hey," says one. 
"that nut may have somethin' there.” 
"Look," says his partner, "if it was any 
good, we would have that thing from 
the department." By himself now and 
holding his jacket as if looking for a life- 
boat, Davis watches the crow d leave. The 
wind keens, the desert is quiet and emp- 
ty, and only the riddled silhouettes rock 
in the wind. And you leave thinking of 
how surely there never has been a shoot- 
ing event like this one, feeling that you 
had somehow stumbled into the surreal 
madness of a LuisBunuel movie that sev- 
ered the senses. 

Oh yes. Deputy Sheriff Stanley Barnes of 
Fresno, Calif, won the trip to Bermuda 
and the 1st International Police Combat 
Shoot with a total score of 429 points — 
not bad but hardly one of old Captain As- 
kins" "sweet scores." 

At the awards ceremony Jeff Cooper, 
adjusting his monocle, opened with: 
"I'm sorry, fellas, but Jane Fonda 
couldn't make it tonight." eno 
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Shorts: 10.00 
Try paying this little 
, and getting this 
i much. It works! 


Pro Clothes available at most large JCPenney stores, 
additional tennis equipment through our catalog. 


JCPenney Pro Clothes. 

While you play, they work! 

Shirt designed for 
absorbency and 
comlort and for 
keeping your cool! 

You’re going for the 
put-away of a lifetime. 

And your grip slips. Your 
waistband pinches. Your 
shirt sticks to your back. 

We know how it is. 

Tennis clothes should work /or your 
game, not against it. At the JCPenney 
Pro Shop, we’ve designed our new 
Pro Clothes to do just that. 

We built them for real comfort. 

With a waistband that stretches 
when you do. F abrics that >ouf >rl|) 

“breathe.” We designed a " on ! 1 kid ’ * ,,h a 

. ° handy cotton 

Motion Strip in the shut, terry cloth 

. . „ , towel. It works! 

to give you extra freedom. 

“Raglan” shoulders that don’t cut 
in. We invented a unique ball- 
carrying pocket that won’t bind. 

A tuck-in towel to keep your hands 
chy We’ve even made Pro Clothes 
in great new colors, for extra flash 
on the court. In fact, we’ve 
practically re-invented tennis clothes, 

from the bottom up! We've Carry fwo tennis 

even re-invented the price: i’rfa^peS'give 
Shirt, 6.00 Shorts, 10.00 pocl ‘ e ' " wo,l ' s ' 

And that’s not all we’ve done. When you 
come to the Pro Shop looking for our Pro 
Clothes, you’ll also find shoes, rackets, 
presses, accessories— everything you’ll need, 
and all at our low Pro Shop prices. 

We’ve put a lot of thought into 
JCPenney tennis apparel. So that in 
the middle of a set, when your backhand isn’t 
working, at least everything else will be! 


JCPenney 

We know what you’re looking for. 


Advertisement 


We want you to know where we stand. 


Occidental Life of California, United Artists, Transamerica Title Insurance, Budget Rent-A-Car, 
Lyon Moving & Storage, Pacific Finance Loans, Trans International Airlines and 27 other services. 
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The Special Edition Chrysler Newport 
A distinction more people can afford. 


From the beginning, a Chrysler 
has been an automobile that reflected a 
distinctive way of life. It’s the kind of 
automobile that became associated with 
the America’s Cup at Newport, and the 
Master’s Tournament at Augusta. It’s the 
kind of automobile that became an Ameri- 
can classic: 


The Chrysler Town & Country. 




And today, with the Special Edi- 
tion Newport shown here, Chrysler has 
become a distinction more people can 
afford. 

This Newport offers the things com- 
mon to all Chryslers. Torsion-Quiet Ride 
for smoothness and sure, easy handling. 

It has a sound isolation system for 
quietness. And a standard Electronic Igni- 
tion System for improved starting and 
lessened maintenance costs. 

And of course, it offers the room 
that Chrysler has long been famous for. 

It also offers distinctive appoint- 
ments available on no other Chrysler. 



Among them a deep- grained vinyl 
roof, a special interior inspired by colors 
drawn from the southwestern desert, and 


Navajo copper exterior. 


Sec this Special Edition Chrysler 
Newport at your Chrysler-Plymouth 

dealer today. 

It’s a distinction von 
can’l afford to miss. 


Oinsler Newport L-'ZLi 

Extra can* in engineering™ it makes a diffetvncc. 





PEOPLE 


A new movie called Hon or High 
is a veritable showcase for the 
Dallas Cowboys. Craig Morion. 
Calvin Hill. Billy Truax and 
I). I). Lewis play policemen, but 
the best -really the most gris- 
ly role went to Guard John Ni- 
land, who plays the part of a 
sadistic football coach. Niland 
builds a small, esthetic type into 
a self-assertive monster and for 
his trouble is left for dead hang- 
ing bloodily upside down from 
the swinging rings in the gym. 
"The worst part was when they 
poured a quart of syrup over 
me dyed with food coloring," 
says Niland. "Syrup is for 
pancakes." 

A simply depressing note in Lon- 
don. When Graeme Levin, ed- 
itor of a magazine for indoor- 
sports enthusiasts, tried to mar- 
ket a cricket card game, he says 
he was turned down by every- 
one he approached on the wicket 
that "cricket is a dying sport." 

Pat Pieper. official announcer at 
Wriglcy Field, has just begun 
his 70th season with the Chicago 
Cubs. Now 87. Pieper started an- 
nouncing with a megaphone 
when the Cub double-play com- 
bination was Tinker to Evers to 
Chance, and Mordccai (Three 
Finger) Brown was leading the 
pitching staff with a 1.86 ERA. 
Peering back from the gloaming 
of his career, Pieper notes clear- 
ly one significant change that 
was never made. Wrigley still 
has no night lights. 

♦ In the University of Maine's 
Distinguished Lecturer Series, 
there were Vice-President Spiro 
Agnew, Senator Thomas Eagle- 
ton. Senator Strom Thurmond 
and yes- Redskins Back Lar- 
ry Brown. Larry was olf and run- 
ning on the lecture circuit after 
chatty Bill Russell had told him 
it was "a real good scene" out 
there. At Orono, Maine, in only 
his fourth talk. Brown drew 
more of a crowd than Thurmond 



and got more requests for au- 
tographs than any of the poli- 
ticians. What did he talk about? 
Life ("If you can't be a moun- 
tain be a river . . .") and foot- 
ball coaches ("Allen trades you 
for almost anything, even As- 
troTurf sometimes. If you 
dropped a ball on Lombardi, 
you had to run, run, run. never 
walk"). And, presumably, you 
never talked. 

When NHC-TV announced re- 
cently that it will jazz up its 
sports broadcasts this year by 
using show-biz personalities as 
"color analysts," Washington 
sportscasterand former play-by- 
play man Warner Wolf recalled 
an experiment of the same kind 
four years ago. "Flip Wilson was 
our first celebrity analyst. He 
was joking away while the Sen- 
ators lost to the Orioles 2-1." 
Washington tried ex-ballplayers 
next. "Moose Skowron spent his 
time knocking people he didn't 
like. I'm looking for another 
disaster." 

Most plastic surgeons, like con- 
cert pianists, are too fond of their 
fingers to risk fracturing them 
in violent sports. But not Dr. 


Ralph Millard Jr. Once an all 
state football center in North 
Carolina, Millard was also an 
unbeaten heavyweight boxing 
champion at Yale. While in res- 
idency training in Houston, he 
took up rodeo. Moved to Mi- 
ami. he turned to water skiing: 
first two skis, then one. then one 
on a slalom course. If you're 
out on Biscay ne Bay water ski- 
ing someday , and this tall, hand- 
some sportsman is showing you 
up with eye-popping new wrin- 
kles in one-ski rope tricks, try 
ruining his concentration by yell- 
ing something like "Deviated 
septum!" 

Cesar C edeno, Houston outfield- 
er whose .320 average made him 
third best in the league last year, 
travels with cassette tapes to help 
pass the time on the road. Many 
ballplayers do this, but the tapes 
Cedeno listens to are his own re- 
cordings sung in his native Span- 
ish, and his favorite song is the 
theme from The Godfather \ Says 
Cedeno: "I love to listen to 
myself." 

Before the sign went up near 
the training room at Johns Hop- 
kins requiring athletes to wear 
T shirts and shorts, the boys were 
jumping into the whirlpool in 
the altogether, which was only 
slightly embarrassing for Kelly 
Morron, an 18-year-old fresh- 
man who is serving part-time as 
one of the athletic department's 
assistant trainers. "I saw a lot | 


of nudity before everyone was 
aware of the signs," she admit- 
ted. blushing slightly. But it 
wasn't all that hair-raising. "I 
got used to it. It's no big thing." 

The evening after winning the 
S 200.000 Tournament of Cham- 
pions at La Costa, Calif.. Jaek 
Nieklaus went off to local courts 
for two sets of tennis. "I need- 
ed to get in a little exercise," he 
said. 

® The players line up in a space 
half the size of a football field, 
they get their signals musical- 
ly from an outerspace voice, a 
wind machine hurls a gale on 
them and 300 pounds of ice 
stacked in a corner is a chilling 
reminder of heroic battles in late 
fall. It is all very symbolic, the 
non-verbal work of Jaek Thi- 
beau, a poet and now playwright 
who back in the '50s was on a 
Mendel Catholic High team that 
won the city championship be- 
fore 80.000 people in Chicago's 
Soldier Field. Thibeau did not 
play too small for that, he was 
the squad manager but. he 
says, he has never lived down his 
"crazy relationship to the team's 
spirit." The Saint and the Toot- 
hall Players, performed by the 
Mabou Mines play troupe, was 
presented at New York Univer- 
sity, and for anybody who asked 
what it all meant, Thibeau had a 
ready answer: "The mere sight 
of football uniforms re-crcates a 
whole level of consciousness." 
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baseball / Roy Blount Jr. 



Yes, they 
do love 
May in May 

T here is a new man appearing in the 
Pirates' regular array of might and 
main, and his name is Milton May. Af- 
ter two years on the bench. Milt be- 
came Pittsburgh's starting catcher this 
spring when Manny Sanguillen moved 
into right field to succeed the late Ro- 
berto Clemente. Everyone wondered 
whether the new alignment would work, 
and especially how it would work de- 
fensively. 

Well, after three rainy weeks the Pi- 
rates arc once again scrambling around 
near the top of the Eastern Division. Wil- 
lie Stargell and Al Oliver are baiting bet- 


ter than .350. Stargell has hit six home 
runs in the 1 1 games he has played, and 
eight of the 15 nonpitchers on the ros- 
ter arc batting .300 or better. Sanguillen 
(.345) is playing right field valiantly. 
Stargell, who had declared that outfield 
duty was too hard on his problem knees, 
has acceded to Manager Bill Virdon's 
plea that he play left so that the de- 
fensively superior Bob Robertson could 
play first base. 

And May, it seems clear, can do. He 
is hitting .277 and driving in lots of 
runs — but that goes almost without say- 
ing. Of course May can hit. If he couldn’t, 
the Pirates, whose bench groans with 
good line-drive hitters, would have tied 
him in a sack and drowned him by now 
in the river of their choice: the Alle- 
gheny, the Monongahcla or perhaps the 
Ohio. 

Everything else in life May does right- 
handed. but he has always batted left. 
His mother has a picture of him batting 
that way when he was three years old. 
He holds his bat cocked high, straight 
up in the air, to keep himself from dip- 
ping his back shoulder and undercutting 
the ball, and he generates good power. 

From the Pirates' point of view, the 
good news of the spring is the way he 
fits in behind the plate. “You get used 
to one catcher, the way he gives signals 
and everything, and it takes a while to 
adjust," says All-Star Pitcher Steve Blass. 
"But Milt is good to work with. He 
picks up things like what your out pilch 
is, the one you like to go to in a tough 
spot. If you've got your head all set, con- 
centrating, thinking slider, you don’t 
want to see a curve or fastball sign flash- 
ing at you." 

At only 22, May manages to pro- 
ject the image of a deep-dyed, squared- 
away, rcsin-in-his-veins old pro. After 
all, he has thinning hair (his teammates 
arc always telling him to put his hat 
on, he is too young to be bald) and 
some 18 years of experience in or- 
ganized ball already. As a rookie in 
1971 lie drove in the winning run in 
the fourth game of the World Series 
with a pinch-hit single. As a regular 
on opening day this season he threw 
out the Pirates' first opposing base 
runner— no less a one than Cardinal Lou 
Brock when the speedy Brock tried to 
steal second. And he can handle chew ing 
tobacco as well as Coach Bill Mazero- 


ski or Director of Player Acquisition and 
Development Danny Murtaugh. 

When Milt was 10a minor league ball- 
player managed by his father Pinky held 
a big wad of Red Man under a faucet 
until all the juice had run out and then 
gave it to Milt to hold in his cheek. 

"I thought I was something," Milt 
says. Soon he could handle a chaw with 
the juice in it, and he has been par- 
taking ever since, spitting with case 
through the bars of his mask. The oth- 
er day at Three Rivers Stadium in Pitts- 
burgh he was chewing Happy Jim. be- 
cause that was the brand the equipment 
manager had issued him. "But I have a 
pack of Beech-Nut in my locker for big 
games," he says. ("Scared money don’t 
win, evil women drink gin and Beech- 
Nut is the brand to chew," goes the 
radio commercial.) 

Only once has May's habit given him 
trouble behind the plate. That was in 
the Florida Instructional League when 
a foul tip caught him in the Adam's 
apple and he swallowed his chaw. The 
blow itself didn't really faze his throat, 
he says, "but I pretended it did, so I 
could take some time to get myself to- 
gether from swallowing my tobacco. It 
made me a little dizzy." 

Pinky May, a chewer himself, played 
third base for the Phillies between 1939 
and 1943, and all during Mill's boy- 
hood until his retirement last year, 
in fact — Pinky managed minor league 
teams. From the age of 4 Milt was his 
father's aide. 

"I was born in Gary, Ind.. but that 
was just because my uncle was a doctor 
there. I've never been to Gary hardly ex- 
cept to be born. I was raised on a farm 
outside Laconia. Ind.. a town of 100 
then. When I was 9 we moved to St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. But at the end of each 
school year we would move to wher- 
ever Dad was managing a team— Du- 
buque, Iowa: lampa; Keokuk. Iowa: 
Selma. Ala.; Burlington, N.C.: Rock 
Hill. S.C. And I would always be the 
bat boy and travel with the team. I had 
my little uniform and stayed in hotels 
with Dad. He liked having me: other- 
wise he’d have been rooming alone. I'd 
sta> around Dad and talk baseball. It 
was hard to get him to talk about wheth- 
er he was any good, though. 'Pretty good 
ballplayer,’ he'd say, and wouldn't elab- 
orate. Later I met people who said he 
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For years, people have been coming all the 
way up to Kool. Millions Have switched from 
their hot-tasting brands to Kool's extra cool- 
ness. Now, here's a chance to get out of the 
heat, and into the "Koolhouse." It's a ten- 
sided canopied pavilion, IT 2 " in diameter, 
ceiling height 7 ' 6 ". You can easily put it to- 
gether yourself. Great for parties, or just a 
little shade in your backyard. Ordinarily 
$199.00, the "Koolhouse” is yours for only 
$1 29.00 and one end flap from any carton 
of Kools. Put a "Koolhouse" in your yard this 
summer. And enjoy Kools, all year round. 


KOOLHOUSE OFFER! 


Special bargain price covers delivery of a 
complete KOOLHOUSE (pictured at right), 
including folding wolls and door (with olu- 
minum frames and fiberglass screening), 
heavy-duty vinyl roof cover, and a complete 
instruction booklet. 

Allow 6-8 weeks delivery. This offer good 
until 12/31/73 (or while supply lasts) and 
is limited to U.S.A. It is open only to those 
2 1 years of age or over. 

Make certified check or money order pay- 
able to KOOLHOUSE offer. Moil to Box 3000KH, Louisville, Kentucky 40201. 

O Please send me _ KOOLHOUSE(S). For each one I enclose one Kool carton 

end flap (any site) plus $129.00. 

□ Certified Check Q Money Order *0 BankAmericord *□ Master Charge 


18 mg."tar." 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug 72. 

C l«73, MOWN t WIUKMSON IOt«CO COM 


Card “ _ 
I Phone 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





AMF Harley-Davidson motor- 
cycles bring out the best in you. 

The best bike in the world may 
not make you a hill-climb champ. 

But when you cut loose on the 
TX-1 25 you're with the Number 
One bikes in the record books— 
Harley-Davidson. 

More power? Step up to the 
SX-350 with a 350cc. engine— 


the machines that understand the 
land. Less power? More fun? Start 
the young ones on the new Z-90. 

They're all Harley-Davidson. 70 
years of Freedom Machinesl'The 
engineering. The styling. The 
manufacturing expertise. 

And they're AMF. Quality and 
value are as inherent as great 
performance. Just as with AMF's 


Head Tennis rackets. Ben Hogan 
golf clubs, or Hatteras yachts. 

Owning a Harley-Davidson may 
never tempt you to a race track. 
But it will make you free-as-a- 
bird. and that's enough to bring 
out the best in you. In anybody. 
AMF Incorporated. 

White Plains. 

New York 10604. 


AI®IF 


AMF brings out the best in you. 



BASEBALL ronilmitd 


was good. But they said I ran like him. 
'You've got your father's speed.' they 
said. He was sort of known for not hav- 
ing any speed. 

"He was built about like me but he 
was a line-drive hitter, only hit four home 
runs in the big leagues. He kept em- 
phasizing to me that what they pay for 
is the long ball." 

So Milt learned to hit the long ball 
against teams managed by his father. 
"I was playing for Gastonia. N.C. in '69, 
and Dad was managing Monroe, N.C. 
m the same league. I had 1 1 home runs 
the whole year and 10 of them were 
against Dad's team. One day I hit one— 

I had hit a couple against them the day 
before— so the next time up I expected 
the pitcher to knock me down on the 
first pitch. So he does, and I get up. 
O.K., l‘m in good shape now. The next 
pitch was a foot behind my head! I got 
up and looked over at Dad and he was 
laughing. I found out later that he'd 
•told the guy to knock me down twice. 
At the time I wasn't too happy about 
it. I was sort of mad. But looking back, 
it was pretty funny." 

It was baseball, anyway, and that is 
what Milt wanted. "My mom always 
laughs about it when I was 4 or 5 we 
were riding in the car and l said, 'Dad, 
what do you think I should be when I 
get too old to play baseball?' " 

Pinky, as it happens, is working in a 
liquor store in St. Pete these days, but 
Milt hasn't had to face that question 
yet. And may not have to for a while. 
How can you keep a really good tobacco- 
chewing kid who hits with power out of 
the lineup, especially if he can catch 
some, too? 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


M I \A/ P QT ^ or Houston's Jim York 
| \ L VV Lu I '• was the kind of week 
relievers dream about. Against San Diego 
he pitched just one-third of an inning and 
earned a save, He got another with a onc- 
inning workout. Against Montreal he faced 
only two batters but got a 10-inning 6-5 
win. Then he added a third save in a 5 3 vic- 
tory over the Expos. The Astros won five 
of se\en games for Coach Preston Gomez, 
filling in while Manager Leo Durocher was 
hospitalized with an infection of the lower 


intestine. Making Gomez' task all the eas- 
ier was Doug Rader, who hit four homers. 

"The kids arc different now; they all act 
like they've been around for six or seven 
years," said Willie McCovey, the San Fran- 
cisco philosopher. "But don't ask me where 
they get all that cool." Three of those kids- 
Chris Spcicr, Gary Thomasson and Gary 
Maddox, average age 22 hit a combined 
.339 last week and had 12 RBIs. And Jim 
Willoughby, 24. beat the Cardinals I 0 with 
the help of a homer by oldtimcr Bobby 
Bonds, 27. It all added up to six straight wins. 

There were eight home runs in the week 
for Atlanta, two of them by Henry Aaron 
and Darrell Evans to beat Tom Scaver and 
the Mels 2 0. Aaron's career No. 678 
was one of two hits he had in 14 times up 
last week. 

San Diego Catcher Fred Kendall, a .216 
hitter, put on glasses and last week hit .368 
and raised his season's average to 2 7 l . The 
Padres nevertheless lost twice at Wriglcy 
Field, where their overall record is 4-22. 

If silence is golden then there was a for- 
tune hidden in Los Angeles and Cincinnati 
bats last week. Both teams managed to win 
twice, despite respective team batting av- 
erages of . 193 and . 1 82. 

SF 18-5 CIN 12-8 HOUS 13-10 
LA 9-11 ATL 7-12 SD 7-14 

Ml FACT Werc golng 10 s,op 

IxL Lr\0 l giving games away." 
Montreal Manager Gene Mauch pledged 
early this year. Alas for the slips between 
exclamations and the execution thereof. Last 
week the Expos made 14 errors, giving them 
29 in 17 games. With the aid of three er- 
rors by their imaginative defense, the Expos 
came from ahead to lose 7 4 to the Reds. 
They outhit the Astros 13-7 but blew a 5 2 
lead as they erred four times, missed sig- 
nals and had a runner picked off third base. 
Again against the Astros, the Expos led by 
three runs before they came through with 
four clutch bobbles and nailed down an- 
other defeat. But they did beat the Mcts 
2 I on Tim Foli's lOlh-inning single and 
overcame the Reds 7 2 with the help of a dou- 
ble by Boots Day, one of five pinch hitlers 
used by Mauch in a seven-run ninth. 

Eleven errorsand the lossofTed Sizemore, 
who was hitting .333 until he pulled a ham- 
string. were the lowlightsof a 1-5 week for St. 
Louis. Clearly, the Cardinals needed help. A 
lady fan donated 50 lucky pennies and Pitch- 
er Al Santorini put on a lucky sports coat. 
With all that and w ith the shutout pitching 
of Rick Wise the Cardinals beat the Dodg- 
ers 2-0. It was the second win for Wise - and 
the second all month for the Cardinals. 

Willie Stargcll and Bob Robertson each hit 
two homers as Pittsburgh beat the Cubs 10-4. 
Then the Pirates lost three in a row and their 
lead over New York was cut to half a game. 

continued 
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A new cologne 
for men. 

espada 


It excites. 



From the Avenida Jose Antonio. 
Madrid... to the Via Del Corso. 
Rome and now. on Park Avenue 
. . . sophisticated men are dis- 
covering the hypnotic powers 
of this exciting new fragrance 
. . and so are their women. 
Available at 

fine stores everywhere 
SWANK, INC. 
sole distributor 


BASEBALL 


II you're going lo 
Huy radial tires, 
wouldn't you leel more 


DURASTEEL RADIAL? 



TWO STEEL BELTS 

When you drive on radial tires, 
you're going to gain a wonderful 
new driving and handling experi- 
ence. 

But remember, just as there are 
degrees of quality among conven- 
tional tires, so there are variances 
in quality among radials. 

Some radial tires have no steel 
belts at all. Some have only one. 
The Delta Durasteel has two strong 
belts of flexible steel cord for safety 
and mileage. 

The Delta Durasteel Radial Tire 
offers high quality at a moderate 
price. 




Check the 
Yellow Pages 
for the Delta 


The Mcts were propelled by Jim MeAn- 
drew’s two wins. Tug McGraw's two saves 
and Rusty Staub's two homers, w hich helped 
himshakca I for 29 slumpanda .169 batting 
average. 

The Cubs lost three times to the Giants. 
Said Manager Whitcy Lockman: "Those 
aren't schoolgirls wc’rc playing out there." 
Rick Rcuschcl became the first Cub pitcher 
to win two games when he beat the Padres 
2-0 with Jack Aker in relief. Ron Santo 
had three homers and stole the 35th base 
of his 14-year career. 

Philadelphia rooters hit a new low when 
they booed both Steve Carlton and the Eas- 
ter Bunny on the same day. Carlton was 
jeered because he made an errant pickoff 
throw. Later in the week he beat the Car- 
dinals 4 2 and the Reds 3- 1, the last on 
four scratch singles. As for the Bunny, he 
w ill have to wait until next year. 

PITT 8-4 NY 11-8 CHI 10-8 
PHIL 9-8 MONT 7-10 ST.L 2-15 


A I \A/EQT 1 Ik bnvs 1,1 summei 

AL VV Lu I came back to Oakland, 
where Rudy May, Frank Robinson and 
Vada Pinson were all high school standouts. 
Playing this time for the California Angels, 
they beat the A’s 4-0. May hurling the shut- 
out. Robinson and Pinson combining for 
three RBIs. For Robinson there was an ex- 
tra touch of nostalgia when he faced Bal- 
timore for the first time since they traded 
him away two years ago. The Orioles de- 
cided not to curve him if they ever got two 
strikes on him. But in the sixth inning he 
hit a homer off a two-strike hanging curve. 
The three-run drive led the Angels back 
from a 5 0 deficit to a 6 5 win scaled by 
Jim Spencer's bases-loaded hit in the I Oth. 

Oakland managed just 14 runs in seven 
games, but won four of them, three by one 


Kansas City Manager Jack McKeon was 
in a quandary about who to pilch last Fri- 
day in Detroit. Asked if he might use Steve 
Busby, he replied, "Could he." McKcon's 
lack of enthusiasm about Busby was un- 
derstandable, for in 15^ innings the rookie 
had amassed a 7.88 ERA and had given 
up 26 hits. Busby got the start and threw a no- 
hitter, the first by KC since the team en- 
tered the league 18 years ago. That per- 
formance, plus timely hitting by Lou Piniella, 
kept the Royals in first place. 

Chicago won four of five, Wilbur Wood 
and Stan Bahnscn each winning twice and 
Carlos May whacking three homers. The 
White Sox stealthily leaked word that Pat 
Kelly "has a little muscle strain in his leg." 
Kelly then showed off his “strained leg” by 
stroking three doubles, raising his average to 
.486 and scoring both runs in a 2 I win. 

Last year the 1 wins' best friends were left- 
handed pitchers— they were 29-23 against 


them but this time around things arc differ- 
ent. Lefties have held Minnesota to a .204 
batting average. Last week Boston Southpaw 
Bill Lee beat them with five innings of two- 
hit relief. The Twins split four games. 

TIGERS TICKLED PINK TO PLAY RANGERS 
said a headline in the Detroit Free Press. 
The pink turned to an embarrassed red, 
though, as Texas beat the Tigers 2 I and 
4-1 with the help of two fine relief efforts 
by Steve Foucault. Texas fans were treated 
to the sight ol elephantine Frank Howard, 
a Ranger last year and now Detroit's des- 
ignated hitter, trying to steal a base. He 
didn't make it. 


KC 13-7 CHI 9-5 MINN 9 6 
CAL 9-7 OAK 8-11 TEX 5-10 


AL EAST £ 


Detroit lost five of six 
games yet found solace 
in. of all things, a three-base error by Wil- 
lie Horton that led to a 5 3 loss to the Ori- 
oles. The redeeming aspects of that miscuc 
were, first, that Horton made it while dis- 
playing new found hustle and attitude in the 
outfield and, second, that he didn't go into 
one of his abysmal sulks afterward. "Keep 
hustling," Manager Billy Marlin told him 
in consolation. Baltimore stayed in front as 
Jim Palmer held off the A's 2-1 to end a 
string of three straight one-run losses. For 
the first time ever— from Little League to 
the majors -Boog Powell batted eighth, go- 
ing 0 for 4 and lowering his batting av- 
erage to .222. 

Johnny Briggs of Milwaukee had a tooth 
pulled, but it was the Royals who felt the 
pain as the Brewers pounded out 10 hits in 
the course of Jerry Bell's three-hit 9-1 v ic- 
tory. In all, the Brewers hit six homers dur- 
ing the week and climbed to the giddy heights 
of second place. 

The Yankees arrived back in New York 
after a miserable road trip to wait in vain 
for a bus that was supposed to meet them 
at the airport, On the other hand, the home 
runs they have been expecting finally did 
arrive when they hit four (two by Bobby 
Murcer) in drubbing the Twins 11-3 be- 
hind George Medich. 

Boston pitchers gave up 27 walks as the 
Red Sox lost three of five contests with the 
Indians, Twins and White Sox by a total of 
four runs. 

Seven homers and some fine pitching bol- 
stered Cleveland's self-esteem, The most 
dramatic of the clouts was a grand slam by 
Ron Lolich with two out in the last of the 
ninth to beat the Red Sox 8 7. Best of the 
pitching jobs were Dick Tidrow's I 0 stop- 
per against the A's and a 6-2 win over the 
Angels*by Milt Wilcox, who went seven in- 
nings before allowing a hit. 


BALT 10-8 MIL 9-8 DET 9-10 
BOST 7-9 NY 7-10 CLEV 8-12 




Safeco saved 
Ken Forrey $90 
on his car and 
home insurance. 


Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough people are 
aware of just how low Safeco's prices are. 
The answer is very. 

The first year we saved Ken Forrey $75 
on car insurance (Policy # H280772) and 
$15 on homeowner's insurance (Policy 
# ON105240). Maybe we can do the same 
for you. To find out, call your local inde- 
pendent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how low Safeco’s prices are. The 
odds are pretty good you'll find our cost 
is lower than what you're currently pay- 
ing. Your Safeco agent is in the Yellow 
Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your car. 
home, health, boat, ■ ■ 

business, life, and ||A 

everything else ^^1 III l^f 

you value. ■ ■■■' 

you re with 
'©-Safeco 


With a Land-Rover, 
You can rub elbows 
with the natives of 
New England. 

Or New Guinea. 



A 4-wheel-drive Land-Rover is 
the ideal vehicle for exploring 
the backroads of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. (Or any 
other out-of-the-way part of the 
U.S., for that matter.) 

Its all-synchromesh 4-speed 
transmission is equipped with a 
2-speed transfer box that gives 
the equivalent of 8 forward and 
2 reverse gear ratios, resulting in 
a full range of traction for all 
kinds of surfaces. 

So if your taste in travel runs 
more towards the exotic, you 
can book passage for your family 
and Land-Rover, and explore 
the wilderness of New Guinea. 

Because with a Land-Rover, 
your call of the wild will never go 
unanswered. 

For the name of your nearest 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. 

In Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 


Land-Rover ^ 

. ind Motors Inc 
Leonia. New Jersey 07605 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT On the new Series 
III Land-Rover we offer an all synchromesh 
gearbox (4 forward speeds and reverse, plus a 
2-speed transfer box, equals 8 forward, 2 re- 
verse); alternator; larger capacity heater; im- 
proved power brakes plus new facia and other 
styling advances 

As always' Four wheel drive. Full length metal 
top, Body of corrosion resistant aluminum alloy 
with sliding side windows. Side-hmged rear 
door. Seals for seven. Windshield ventilators 
with built in fly screens. Dual braking system 
Windshield washers Back-up lights. Fresh air 
heater and defrosters 


HORSERACING 


The critic’s 
choice 

T hat traveling show which has be;n 
playing in Florida. California and 
New York with a few side trips to Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas— assembles in Lou- 
isville for the gala performance this week. 
The cast consists of a couple of legit- 
imate stars and a carload of unpredict- 
able extras hoping to prove that the mile 
and a quarter of Saturday's 99th Ken- 
tucky Derby will not be a two-horse 
race between Mrs. Penny Tweedy's heav- 
ily favored Secretarial and Sigmund 
Sommer's Sham. 

This week's one-mile Derby Trial 
probably will raise the hopes of a few- 
more owners and the starling Derby field 
may number 16 runners. But nothing 
that happened last week in two Derby 
prep races should causeeither Secretariat 
or Sham to shiver. The Blue Grass 
Stakes, a mile and an eighth at Keenc- 
land. was won by Arthur Appleton's 
VI v Gallant b> a head over Our Native, 
the colt that had beaten him by the 
same margin in Hialeah's Flamingo in 
early March. And on opening day at 
Churchill Downs, I -to- 2 favorite Shecky 
Greene, a professional sprinter, proved 
it again by pinning a live-length defeat 
on Everglades winner Restless Jet, cov- 
ering the seven furlongs of the Stepping 
Stone in a respectable 1 :23. 

Both these winners arc trained by the 
same man, Lou Goldlinc, who until 10 
years ago was a pharmacist in Chicago. 
Goldfinc believes that My Gallant (by 
Belmont Slakes winner Gallant Man) 
has a belter chance in the Derby than 
Shccky Greene. And yet, possibly against 
his better judgment, he may run Shecky 
Greene in the Derby to satisfy owner 
Joe Kellman. The only way Shccky can 
w in at the Derby distance is to open up 
10 lengths and hope that the opposition 
runs through or over the stable gap on 
the backslretch. My Gallant must be 
taken more seriously even though the 
Blue Grass was his first stakes victory. 
He ran a commendable race and was 
slowly drawing away at the finish. As 
his jockey, Angel Cordero, points out, 
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Whitney Tower 


"That race and the longer homestretch*, 
at Churchill Downs certainly w ill do him 
no harm.” 

The disappointment of the Blue Grass 
was Forego, who took the lead briefly 
and then tired badly to finish fifth, a 
length and a half back of VVarbucks and 
Impecunious who dead-heated for third." 
Warbucks had the best finishing kick of 
this hunch, and the fact that Bill Har- 
tack will ride him in the Derby counts 
for something. There is nothing that Har- 
tack would like to do more than win' 
his sixth Derby. He now is tied with re-* 
tired Eddie Arcaro for the most Derby 
victories. Florida Derby winner Royal 
and Regal faded to seventh in the Blue 
Grass after setting the early pace, while 
Starkers showed next to nothing. 

In the Stepping Stone. Restless Jet 
showed that he deserves a chance at the* 
longer distance, while the others, includ- 
ing Sham's siahlemate. Knightly Dawn, 
were unimpressive. 

This brings us to Sham and the Lu- 
cicn Laurin-traincd entry of Angle Light 
and Secretariat. What has Laurin wor- 
ried is Secretariat's third-place finish in 
the Wood Memorial, the colt's first sign> 
of inconsistency. That and the persistent 
rumors that something is bothering Sec- 
retariat. "These stories make me mad," 
the trainer says. "Anyone is crazy to 
think I would run any horse at any time 
unless he was 100' , right. Last week Jim- 
my the Greek claimed my horse was' 
standing in ice with knee troubles and 
there was talk of laying odds that the colt 
wouldn't even get to the Derby. Now 
how do those kinds of stories get started ? 

It heals me: Secretariat has not been put 
in ice and there's nothing in the world, 
wrong with him." 

Rumors fly around a racetrack, par- 
ticularly when the subject of the stories 
is a heavy favorite. It is not unheard of 
for a Derby favorite to be withdrawn 
from the race at the last minute. Sir 
Gaylord (Secretariat's half brother) was 
scratched less than 48 hours before the 
1962 Derby, and Gen. Duke was pulled 
out in 1957 at 8 o'clock on Derby morn- 
ing. Nobody would wish this sort of 
bad luck on Secretariat. But whether lie 
runs or not in the ninth at Churchill 
Downs on Saturday, I think the winner 
is going to be an equally beautiful colt 
named Sham. end 



How to Fly, Japanese Style. 


We don’t economize 
in Economy 


If you think that flying Economy is 
flying second class, you've never been a 
passenger of Japan Air Lines. 

Our Economy begins with a five-course 
meal : like prosciutto and melon, filet 
mignon, garden salad, baba au rhum and 
beverage. 

That’s the Continental part of our 
Economy menu. You’ll also want to 
sample our special tray of teishoku 
Japanese delicacies. Try and find them on 
any other airline— in Economy or First Class. 

On JAL Economy, we have all kinds 
of extras to delight you. Like in-flight 


slippers. Maps and guide to 35 JAL cities 
around the world. ( tames for the children. 
Individual tooth brushes, and powder 
rooms stocked with creams, lotions 
and refreshants. 

And, the thoughtful courtesy of our 
famous hostess in kimono and entire crew. 

You see, you’re an honored 
guest in our home. And, in 
Japanese etiquette, there is 
no Economy way to 
welcome a guest. 

JAPAN AIR UNES 


Japan Air Lines 
l!(). Box 8S8 

Burlingame, California 94010 

Please send me JAL's free Orient shopping 
guide for Economy-minded persons. 


Name 

Add ress 

City Slate Zip. 

My travel agent is 

Please have a travel 

consultant call me at 



bridge/ Charles Goren 



Computers make poor partners 


N ot too long ago an occupational survey of top bridge 
players would have revealed that more of our ex- 
perts had been trained in law than in any other pro- 
fession. Today a similar survey would almost surely show 
that the list is headed by computer scientists. 

Does this mean that a computer might play better bridge 
than a mere human being? Hardly. You can feed the 
thing with data but you can't make it think. More than 30 
years ago a genius named William Patter taught a ma- 
chine to defend a single hand so that it would always de- 
feat the logical game contract, no matter what line of play 
the declarer chose. In later years, with far more sophis- 
ticated equipment at their command, computer experts 
calculated the winning way to play blackjack (twenty- 
one). but about the best they were able to do with bridge 
was to teach a computer to deal hands. Which reminds 
me of a letter Ely Culbertson once received: "I have mas- 
tered the shuffle and deal. Now r what?" 

A more recent attempt, reported in the September 1971 


East- West vulnerable 
South dealer 



Opening lead: king of clubs 


issue of Psychology Today, was made by a San Diego com- 
puter consultant named Chris N. Napjus, who claimed to 
have successfully programmed a computer to "learn" to 
play bridge. After 800 hands, the computer attained a 
level that would be considered fairly good for a beginner 

The uncanny element of this achievement was that the 
computer, programmed to play only as the declarer, seemed 
to learn as it played, but in time its improvement rate 
dropped. It got into trouble when faced with a problem 
like the one on the deal shown here. As an example, put 
yourself in the South scat and tiy your luck at a four- 
heart contract. 

A computer — and not a few of the human experts hold- 
ing the West cards — would be programmed not to make a 
takeout double of a bid of one major suit without having 
four cards in the other and thus would miss, as West did 
here, any possibility of finding a good save at five di- 
amonds. which goes down only one because the defenders 
cannot make more than one heart and two diamond tricks. 
(Five clubs would prove unprofitable because North could 
lead his singleton diamond: South would give his partner 
a ruff and get back in with the heart ace for a second di- 
amond ruff that would give them 500 points.) 

Since East-West did not sacrifice, your task is to make 
four hearts. First, count your losers after ruffing the sec- 
ond club lead. You will find none in the red suits, so your 
job is simply to avoid losing three spade tricks. Any robot 
could be taught to draw a round of trumps and then ruff 
out South's two losing diamonds and dummy's one re- 
maining club. It could also be programmed to lead a 
spade from dummy awd duck the vrick on vhe theory that 
West might be forced to win it. in which case he would 
then have to make a return favorable to the declarer. But 
as the cards lie. East would hold the first spade trick and 
his spade return would give the defense two more tricks 
to sink the contract. 

Thinking produces better results. After ruffing the second 
club, you lead a trump to dummy, ruff the last club, get back 
to dummy with another trump and take an "unnecessary" 
finesse in diamonds, losing a trick in that suit but getting 
back two. West, in with the king of diamonds, cannot make 
a winning return. A spade lead sets up your king and you can 
then discard another of dummy’s spades on your ace of di- 
amonds. A club lead lets you ruff in your hand w hile discard- 
ing a spade from dummy and a second spade goes on the di- 
amond acc. And a diamond return into your ace-jack gives 
you two spade pitches from dummy. 

Did you find the winning play? Or did you play like a 
computer? end 




‘So that’s 

what they mean by 
True Bourbon!’ 



HIRAM 


WALKER 


«azna v 

ten high 

Haight bourbon 
WHISKEY 


From Hiram Walker. 


TEN HIG 

Tried and 'True 


Suddenly, you 
discover what “ true 
bourbon” is all 
about. A full, 
rich aroma. 

A flavor mellowed 
and gentled by long 
lazy years in the 
aging barrels. 

A rewarding kind 
of sip-by-sip 
satisfaction. 

All at a price that 
makes Ten High the 
true bourbon value. 


©>972 Hiram Walkar & Son* 




Finally... wagon utility -and sport coupe fun. 

For the price shown above, you get all the Opel Wagon has <J Jot of the same proven design 
t features listed on the price sticker below. That as the new Manta. ^ 

Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price includes The same Manta rack and pinion steering 
dealer new vehicle preparation charges. Optional that handles twisting Alpine curves. The same 
equipment, State and local taxes and transporto-* power front disc brakes. A 1.9 liter engine de- 
tion charges are additional. signed for turnpike driving. The Opel riding 

Wagon utility starts with a carpeted rear comfort you II just have to feel for yourself. Even 
deck (with a hidden storage compartment below) comfortable front bucket sects. With a comfort- 
and a lot of space in the back. So you can ableprtcetag. 

carry 53.4 cubic feet of packs and tents and The Opel Manta, Manta Rallye, Manta Luxus. 
sleeping bags. And now the Opel Wagon. 

But still have sport coupe fun because the Whatawaytogo. 


German precision imported by General Motors. 
Sold and serviced by 2200 Buick dealers. 


fishing / Charles Willeford 


O ne day some years ago I drove from 
Miami to Palm Beach for a busi- 
ness appointment, and it was on the 
kind of day that causes a man to move 
to Florida in the first place. Bright, sun- 
ny, with just enough homemade divinity 
in the sky to break up the monotony of 
the flat horizon. It was a goof-off day, 
and because I was goofing off I took 
the slower but scenic AIA route after 
the maze at Fort Lauderdale. 

I crossed a drawbridge past Deerfield 
Beach and noticed the cluster of an- 
cient fishermen on the crest of the bridge, 
their lines dripping over the concrete 
balustrade. But there was one old man 
down at the end of the bridge, well away 
from the other fishermen. The water was 
shallow near the bank, and I wondered 
why he didn't move higher up. where 
he could cast into deeper water. Per- 
haps the old man had discovered a deep 
pool or an eddy that could not be seen 
from the highway. Perhaps, if the old 
man had not been standing all alone. I 
would not have noticed him. 

The business transaction in Palm 
Beach was pleasant. The man who gave 
me the check was happy to do so be- 
cause the money belonged to his com- 
pany and not to him, and I was happy 
to get the check because I had already 
worked out a great way to spend it when 
I got back to Miami. 

Going home, I drove even slower than 
on the way to Palm Beach. This time 
when I approached the drawbridge be- 
low Deerfield the jaws were open. I 
parked on the side of the road and walked 
over to the abutment to watch a pow- 
erboat chug through. The captain, or 
pilot, wore a Navy blue flannel jacket 
and a yellow silk scarf. The woman with 
him, however, was wearing an orange 
bikini and a heavy layer of suntan oil. I 
could smell the woman and the coco- 
nut in the oil as the boat passed. The 
boat was almost out of sight before I 
spoke to the old man, who was still 
there, still fishing. 

"Catching anything. Pop?" 

He nodded. "Three bream. More'n I 
wanted to catch.” 

He was a clean old man, wearing stiff 
khaki chinos, blue canvas tennis shoes 
and a long-billed cap. His long-sleeved 
sport shirt still had starch in it, even 
though he had been standing out in the 
sun all day. His face was close-shaven 
and there was a scaly circle on each 
cheek the color of a ripe Valencia or- 


Burning one’s bridges 
to the past 

He awaited retirement eagerly, a time to fish and feel the sun, but when 
it came, the old man on the highway span was sadly disillusioned 


angc. Sun cancers. Benign, of course, 
but potentially dangerous- and some- 
times they itch a little. 1 had one 
carved off my left temple by a der- 
matologist for SSO, and it left a round 
white scar the size of a dime. Now 
that we are all wearing our hair a lit- 
tle longer, the scar is almost hidden. 


Florida fishermen get them constantly. 
Even if you wear a hat the reflection 
from the water gets to your face. But 
the prospect of sun cancers has had 
no statistical effect on the mass mi- 
gration of old men to Florida. 

I looked into this one’s yellow plastic 
bucket. It held a Col. Sanders snack 

continued 




How 
you con 
get o fine 
watch and find 
friendship and 
odventure for just 

$ 10.95 


Here is your chance for a real watch bar- 
gain. Our Swiss made HAVERWATCH is of 
superb design, has brushed steel case, 
stainless back, is anti-magnetic, Ii3s an 
extra fancy dial with sweep second hand, 
calendar (with magnifier) and even features 
a strategically placed jewel! But that isn't 
all. With the HAVERWATCH you will also 
lur colorful 64-page Catalog, plus 
a S2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, which you may 
apply to your first purchase. Once you are 
our customer and friend, you'll receive 
every month delightful and amazing oilers 
of outstanding merchandise One mure word 
about the watch: you may return it in two 
weeks for full refund if not delighted (and 
still remain our friend). And it is guaran- 
teed one year for manufacturer s defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, only 
charge for postage and handling). Haver- 
watch comes rn a man s and petite lady's 
version -so take your pick or order the 
pair for extra suvinys. 

Simply clip this ad. mark your choice, jot 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add SI . 00 postage and insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif, deliv- 
ery, Or if you prefer give us your BA or 
MC 5 . expiration date and your signature. 
Whichever you prefer, we'll send HAVER- 
WATCH right out to you. 

Please send me: 

□ Man's HAVERWATCH @ S10.95 

□ Lady's HAVERWATCH @ S10.95 

□ "His and Hcrs' HAVERWATCHES @ $19.95 

haverltill’s 

583 Washington St. San Francisco 94111 j 

^ 369 SK507 _/ 


FISHING conlinued 


box. an empty Nchi bottle and a wad- 
ded Oh Henry wrapper. 

“Where are the fish?” 

He shrugged. “I turned 'em loose." 

“But bream are supposed to be good 
eating." 

"If you like to eat fish, they are." 

"You don't cat fish?” 

He shook his head. “No, and I don't 
like fishin’, either." 

1 didn't laugh. I took out a cigarette, 
and offered the pack to the old man. 
His fingers reached out, and then he 
swiftly pulled back his hand. 

"I don't smoke," he said firmly. 

After lighting my cigarette I said, not 
unkindly, "If you don’t like to fish and 
you don't eat fish, why have you been 
fishing all day? I remember seeing you 
in this same spot when 1 crossed the 
bridge at around nine this morning." He 
was silent. 

“Because," he said at last, “I don't 
know what else to do. Before I retired I 
was a vice-president of an insurance com- 
pany in St. Louis. And this is what I al- 
ways thought I wanted to do someday, 
retire to Florida and fish. The first day 
I tried it l discovered I disliked it. But 
by that time it was too late. I had al- 
ready bought a house, and my wife 
wouldn't let me stay home during the 
day. 

“So I fish. Every day. In the begin- 
ning I used to take my catch home. But 
when I did, my wife felt that it was her 
duty to cook them. And I hate the taste 
of fish, the stink of fish and even the 
smell of other fishermen. That's why I 
stand down here by myself. Now when 
I go home in the evening I tell my wife 
that I didn’t catch anything. It's sim- 
pler that way. She doesn’t have to pre- 
pare the fish, and I don't have to cat 
any." 

“Why don't you stay home and get a 
hobby of some kind?" 

“Ed love to, but a woman can’t stand 
to have a mail around all day. I'd like 
to stay home and watch TV. The house 
is air conditioned, and" — he fingered the 
sun cancers "maybe I could get these 
things cleared up. But my wife gets jit- 
tery when I'm around the house, and 
runs me out. And after talking about 
wanting to come to Florida for 30 years 
1 can’t tell her that l hate to fish.” 

"To get it straight: You hate to fish, 
but you're forced by circumstances to 
fish every day." 

"That's about the size of it. I believe 
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l will lake one of those cigarettes if you 
don't mind." 

“Sure." 

He was a fine old man with fissured 
character lines and pale but keen eyes. 
The white hair that puffed out below' 
his cap was more plentiful than mine. I 
thought about the check in my billfold. 
If this tough old man had handled the 
insurance deal instead of the young guy 
in Palm Beach, the check would have 
been halved. At least 67, maybe 68, the 
fisherman had several more unhappy 
years ahead on this bridge. 

"I guess that you'll be fishing here to- 
morrow. then?" I said. 

"Thai’s right.” He returned the cig- 
arettes and lighter. "When 8:30 rolls 
around. I'll be standing right here with 
my line out." 

"I — I hope you don't catch anything!" 

"Thanks," he said gravely. "I appre- 
ciate that.” 

I returned to my car, and driving over 
the bridge wondered about the other old 
men who were there. How many fished 
because they had to and not because 
they wanted to? It was a cinch that none 
of them fished out of necessity, out of 
hunger. How many of these fishermen, 
like the man I had talked with, hated fish- 
ing as much as he did but didn't have 
the guts to admit it? 

I reviewed my ow n fishing experiences. 
When I was younger and living in Los 
Angeles, a gang of us occasionally went 
out to the all-night fishing barge off San- 
ta Monica. But wc never did much fish- 
ing. We would try for half an hour or 
so, and someone might catch a barra- 
cuda or a sand shark, and then wc would 
all go inside where it was warm and 
drink beer and play poker for the rest 
of the night. None of us really liked to 
fish. Wc used the overnight barge mere- 
ly as an excuse to get drunk and play 
poker. 

Once in Bimini I tried sailfishing on 
a charter boat, but I got seasick after 
an hour and. to the captain's disgust, 
made him take me back to the dock. The 
only other time I could remember going 
out for fish was in Georgia while I was 
stationed at Fort Gordon. A sergeant l 
knew had a musette bag full of con- 
cussion grenades. Wc killed half a dozen 
bass, a dozen frogs and a cottonmouth 
that day. The bass, after being roasted 
over a smoky lire, tasted like salted buf- 
falo chips. By the end of the day I had 
a swollen face full of mosquito bites, 
continued 



Win this Not-For-Everybody Pantera sports car 
or $10,000 from Camel Filters! 



Who but the “Not-For-Everybody” cigarette would 
offer a Sweepstakes prize like this Pantera— the offi- 
cial pace car of the Camel GT Challenge road race 
^eries. 2005 other great prizes, too! 

The Grand Prize is a 
Pantera or $10,000 
cash. This ultra- 
^ . high-performance 

The Grand Prize sports car is equipped 
with 351-cubic inch V-8 engine, 4-wheel power disc 
brakes, 5-speed transmission, magnesium wheels, 
air conditioning, bucket seats, rack and pinion s teer- 
ing. The 5 First Prizes are Capri 2600 
Series sedans— imported for 
Lincoln-Mercury. The “Sexy 
European,” with air condi- 
tioning, bucket seats, power _ ^ _ . 

brakes and radio. The 2000 O First Prizes 
Second Prizes are sporty racing lighters — 
by Zippo, world's most dependable lighter. 
With official Camel GT Challenge racing 
emblem (model 200— brushed chrome). 

2000 Second Prizes 



OFFICIAL RULES: i. On an official entry blank or a 3" by 5" piece 
of paper, hand print or type your name, address and zip code. 2. With 
each entry, send 2 empty CAMEL Filter packages or the words, "CAMEL 
Filter Cigarettes" printed in block letters on a 3" by 5" piece of paper. 
Enter as often as you wish, but each entry must be mailed in a separate 
envelope. Mail to: CAMEL Filter Pantera Sweepstakes. P. O. Box 8254, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55182. Entries must be postmarked by Sept. 3, 1973 
and received by Sept. 10, 1973. 3 . Winners will be determined in random 
drawings conducted by Spotts International, an independent judging or- 
ganization whose decisions are final. 4 . The Grand Prize is a 1973 Pantera, 
equipped with a 351-cubic inch V-8 engine, 4-wheel power disc brakes, 
5-speed transmission, rack and pinion steering, magnesium wheels, and 
air conditioning (any standard color available in dealer stock), or an 
alternate prize of $10,000. Five first prizes are 1973 Capri 2600 V-6 sedans 
imported for Lincoln-Mercury, with V-6 engine, air conditioning, auto- 
matic transmission, power brakes, AM push-button radio, bucket seats, 
and a blue exterior. Two thousand (2,000) second prizes are Zippo lighters 
(model 200— brushed chrome). 5. Prizes are non-transferable and non- 
redeemable for cash. No substitutes for prizes as offered. Only one prize 
to a family. The odds of winning will be determined by the number of en- 
tries received. All 2,006 prizes will be awarded. 6. Local stale and federal 
taxes, if any, are the responsibility of the winners. 7. Open to resi- _ 
dents of the Continental United States and Hawaii only. Entrants V 
must be 21 years of age or older. Employees and their families of E 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., its subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies, its advertising agencies, and Spotts international BUI 
are not eligible. Void in Idaho, Missouri, Washington, Florida, 

Georgia, and wherever else prohibited or restricted by law. All 
federal, state, and local laws and regula- — _ —m— 
tions apply. To obtain a list of winners, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to: CAMEL Filter Winners. P.O. Box 8253, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55182. Winners lists will 
be mailed before November 9. 1973. 


Camel Filters, ngggm 
They’re not for everybody 


CAMEL 


3 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(but they could be for you). 


20 mg. "tar!' 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTtRepon AUG.72. 



mail to: Camel Filter Pantera Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 8254, St. Paul, Minnesota 55182 camel filter Pantera Sweepstakes Entry Blank a 

Please enter me in the Camel Filter Pantera Sweepstakes. Enclosed are two empty Camel Filter packages or the words "CAMEL FILTER 
CIGARETTES" printed in block letters on a 3" by 5" piece of paper. I certify that I am 21 years of age or older. No Purchase Required. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Any one of these four oils is right for your car. 



Sunoco Special takes all the 
worry and confusion out of buying 
the right oil for your car. You see, 
Sunoco Special 10W-40 is really 
four oils in one. 

It does all the work of a 10W, 20, 
30 and 40 motor oil. Sunoco Special 



is one oil you can use in both summer 
and winter— in fact all year round. 
Sunoco Special meets or exceeds 
the warranty standards of all car 
manufacturers. 

What’s more, it gives you extra 


protection against thickening or 
breaking down under heavy-load, 
high-speed drivihg conditions. 

So change to Sunoco Special and 
know you’re getting the right oil for 
your car. . . the right oil for all 
seasons, all driving conditions. 


Sunoco Special. The long mileage motor oil. 




FISHING romlmifd 


and chiggcrs all over my arms and hands. 
By the following morning the scratches 
on the backs of my hands had festered, 
and they resembled yellow worms. All 
day long l had been fearful of getting 
caught with the bag of grenades. The ser- 
geant claimed, falsely as I discovered 
later, that the laws against fishing with 
explosives didn't apply to professional 
soldiers. 

After reviewing these admittedly lim- 
ited experiences I knew that I hated fish- 
ing and that I would never go fishing 
again. 

This was live years ago. Since then, 
on my own and without the help of a fed- 
eral grant. I have talked to a lot of fish- 
ermen, more than a hundred altogether. 
My random sampling has included cane 
pole fishermen, commercial fishermen, 
charter boat captains and clients and 
even some of the men who go out on 
t ie shrimp boats at Fort Myers Beach. 
It is something no fisherman likes to 
admit, but after you work on them for 
awhile, gain their confidence and break 
down their defenses t machismo is def- 
initely tied up w ith this thing, you know ). 
every man I have talked the matter over 
with has finally admitted, or confessed, 
that he truly hated fishing! 

The only excuse for fishing, like hand- 
to-hand combat, is that it gives you some- 
thing to do with your hands. There it 
is, the ugly truth about fishing for “plea- 
sure" and for profit. I spend a good 
deal of time too much just sitting and 
don't get nearly enough exercise. Last 
night, to do something about it, I dug 
out my bowling shoes and ball and drove 
to the nearest alley. Not wanting to bowl 
alone. I asked a guy who was putting 
on his shoes if he wanted to bowl with 
me. 

"If you want to." he replied. 

“Fine. You can go first." 

"No." he said, "go ahead." 

"All right. You can keep the score." 

“No." He shook his head. "1 don't 
keep score." 

I laughed. “You sound like a guy 
who doesn't like. ..." I didn't finish the 
sentence. In the morning my back mus- 
cles would ache, and the stifi’ness would 
bother me all day. My thumb and mid- 
dle finger would be swollen and sore. 

Without another word, and without 
keeping score, we grimly rolled about 
10 lines before we earned enough man- 
hood to call it quits and get the hell out 
of there. end 
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Its enemies called it, 
“Sticky." Its founder. Major Walter W ingfield, called it, 
“Sphairistikc.” Later to he known as lawn tennis, 
the first game was played in February 1S-4 in 
England on an hour- glass shaped court with 
droopy nets. 


The original 
lawn tennis 
game. 


The original 
light Scotch. 


Usher’s Green Stripe. Long a 
favorite of tennis fanciers, Usher’s 
may very well have been on 
hand when Major Wingfield 
vied for that very first 
match point. For you see, 

Andrew Usher had already 
perfected this superbly 
light original some 2 1 years 
before. Since 1K53, advan- 
tage, Usher’s. 


♦ 


Usher's Green Stripe.The 1853 Original, 


design for sport /Brock Yates 


Shall we gather at the squash courts? 

Once the old walls rang to the sound of hymns. But since a band of businessmen bought the 
church and converted it, there is a new sense of athletic mission. And, Lord knows, it's good for them 


I f given to name-dropping, don't both- 
er adding the Silver Lake Athletic 
Club to your repertoire: the social cachet 
quotient of this particular organization is 
right in there with the Bayonne, N.J. 
YMCA and the Lincoln. Neb. Moose 
Lodge. But there is a far more important 
quality about the tiny upstate New York 
club than its impact on status-seekers. It 
represents a stimulating and original ef- 
fort to introduce low-cost indoor athlet- 
ics to the hinterlands. 

The Silver Lake Athletic Club resides 
in the abandoned shell of the Universalist 
Church tin South Main Street in Perry, 
N.Y.. a placid, tree-shrouded village of 
5.500 retired farmers and commuters to 
nearby Rochester. Perry is a routine ex- 
ample of small-town America —its streets 
are lined with gawky I9th-centur> frame 
houses, and a miniature business district 
features a pair of stoplights — but its ath- 
letic club gives it a certain air of distinc- 
tion in the face of its fellow communities 
in the region. 

Lor over 1 00 years the wooden walls of 


the old church resonated with the vibra- 
tions of its powerful, tracker-action pipe 
organ, but today the aged building releas- 
es other sounds the thumps and bangs 
of bodies and balls bouncing off the pair 
of racquetball handball courts that fill its 
insides. The windows have been filled in, 
giving the building's exterior a blind, 
white clapboarded facade. Its stained- 
glass windows and pews have been sold 
to antique collectors. The space once oc- 
cupied by its sanctuary now houses the 
two game courts, a sauna bath locker 
area and a card and billiard room. 

“When the idea for a club like this first 
came to us, we had to find an old, unused 
structure with 20-foot ceilings. The 
church, which was for sale, was ideal," 
says Russ Clark, a prosperous, robust 
real estate developer, who ramrodded the 
club into existence. Clark and a group of 
friends had been exposed to racquetball 
during an adult physical education pro- 
gram at a nearby stale university campus. 
Realizing that the school's crowded 
courts prevented the brand of serious 


play they desired, they informally dis- 
cussed the creation of a club. “The more 
we talked about it, the more sense it 
made. This isn't a really rich area, so we 
had to design the thing so that it wouldn't 
be too big a burden on people's budgets. 
We finally decided to create a nonprofit 
corporation and to invite 50 members at 
S300 apiece, which gave them a two-year 
membership and a single share of stock. 
With SI 5,000 operating capital, we then 
obtained bank loans for another $24,000. 
The old church was purchased for S6.500 
and we were on our way.” 

Obviously, no one can create a first- 
class athletic club with the kind of bud- 
get Clark and his cohorts had in mind. 
Several compromises had to be made, 
including the modified fabrication of the 
courts themselves. Ideally, handball 
courts are lined with matched hardwood 
boards that are extremely expensive. The 
Silver Lake Club had to settle for fivc- 
eighths-inch plywood sheets. The stan- 
dard court dimension is 20 by 40 feet, 
but the odd shape of the old church build- 
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What a motorcycle 
can mean to a boy. 


And to his father. 


To men of all ages motorcycling can 
be a great sport. The excitement of 
power and speed. The freedom of 
getting out andaway.Thc fun of just 
riding... and riding. 

But at Honda, we believe a motor- 
cyclecan meaneven more toa father 
and his son. 

A Son Learns 

To your son, a motorcycle can be a 
learning experience. Right from the 
beginning. We believe he should help 
pay for his first bike with funds from 
his allowance or earnings. 

Once your son has his bike, he'll 
have to learn to take care of it. A 
good motorcycle, like any of the 
small Hondas, is a well-built, finely 
tuned machine. They’re dependable, 
but they need care in handling and 
maintenance. It’s a large responsi- 
bility for a young boy, but once 
assumed, it can help develop him 
into the responsible young man you 
want him to be. 


There’s another thing a boy must 
learn about motorcycling how to 
ride properly. For that he needs help. 
Your help. 

A Father Teaches 
Your knowledge of your son, and 
your concern for him, make you his 
best riding teacher. If you’re not an 
experienced rider yourself, we’ll be 
glad to send you a booklet on the 
fun and facts of small bike riding. A 
simple, effective teaching program 
is included along with other impor- 
tant information. 

As you work and ride with your 
son, you may discover what many 
other fathers have discovered: not 
only can motorcycling help the tw o 
of you get away, but it can also help 
you get together. 

Honda Helps 

Honda offers the largest line of 
motorcycles. A perfect fit for every 
rider. For a young boy — or girl 
Honda has many different models. 


Two minibikes for smaller riders. 
And two fun-to-ride ATCtm three 
wheelers. Plus six different mid- 
sized models. (One of them, the 
rugged XR-75, is featured above.) 

Safety is stressed on every one of 
these Hondas. Many have the quiet 
Honda spark arrestor/m uffler. All 
have sure Honda brakes front and 
rear. Most have the quick ignition 
cut-off switch on the handlebars. 
And all are backed by a strong 
Honda warranty. 

To sec the Hondas for your son. 
or those for yourself, visit your 
nearby Honda dealer soon. He’ll 
show you all the many worlds of 
Honda motorcycling minibikes. 
road bikes, trail, dirt and on/off 
road bikes. Then the two of you 
will discover for yourselves what 
motorcycling can mean at its best 

each other. 



From Mighty to Mini. Honda has it all. 


For safely, always wear a helmet and eye protection, keep your light' on and check the local laws before you ride. For a free color brochure, write: 

American Honda Motor Co., Inc.. Dept. RK. Bos 50, Gardena. Calif. 90247, Check full model designations at your dealer's. "K" numbers indicate .h inges, c I97J AHM. 



The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Sears. 

Its remarkable 
new stretch fabric 
keeps Tom Seaver 
as comfortable 
off the diamond 
as he is on. 


Pitcher Tom Seaver works in a shirt that’s comfortable. He wants 
the same comfort in a dress shirt. The-Comfort-Shirt delivers. 
It’s made of the newest Perma-Prest® stretch woven fabrics of 
Dacron® polyester and cotton for an easy-going fit across the shoul- 
ders, through the body. Sears has the comfort features that make 
fashion comfortable. And for style, there are great-looking colors 
and patterns. See the whole fashion-right selection at most Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. stores, in the regular and Big and Tall catalogs. 
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ing dictated court sizes of 22 by 38*/i 
feet. Says Clark: "A couple of experts 
told us it would be impossible to play 
the game o!T plywood, but we had no 
choice. Actually, it worked out line. A 
number of really fine handball and rac- 
quctball players have used our courts 
and they can hardly tell the difference. 
And the court dimensions don't seem 
to make much difference either. In fact, 
the slightly smaller area tends to keep 
the ball in play longer and makes the vol- 
leys more competitive.” 

By the lime the sauna bath was in- 
stalled and the construction work was 
nearly completed, the club had run 
through its initial funds. Its board of di- 
rectors decided to admit another 25 
members to gain additional capital. "We 
were flying blind in the whole thing." 
says Clark. "We tried to limit the mem- 
bership on the basis of club usage. Ac- 
tually. we've discovered that the facility 
can easily accommodate 100 members 
and we've just expanded the rolls to in- 
clude that number. 

"You could do what we did almost 
anywhere in the country," Clark adds. 
"Any vacant building would do: an old 
store, a warehouse, a deserted factory 
or barn any structure that can be gut- 
ted to give you a space approaching 20 
by 40 feet with 20-foot ceilings. The 
whole deal is flexible, fancy or simple 
as your particular budget requires. In 
our area we felt that 300 bucks a mem- 
ber was about the limit." 

The Silver Lake Athletic Club has no 
full-time attendant or steward and the 
members do their best to keep the locker 
room policed themselves. Each member 
is equipped w ith a key. and court usage is 
simply controlled by sign-up sheets, 
meaning that the club runs without day- 
to-day supervision. Guests are admitted 
for a nominal fee. which provides an ad- 
ditional source of revenue. Total annual 
operating costs are about S6.500. includ- 
ing heat, lights and maintenance. 

Because local zoning laws forbid alco- 
hol on the premises, the Silver Lake Ath- 
letic Club has a limited social calendar. 
Aside from a few card games, or the oc- 
casional member fleeing the pandemoni- 
um of his own living room to watch a 
football game in silence on the club TV 
set. the place is used almost exclusively 
for racquctball. While the courts arc sat- 
isfactory for handball and squash, rac- 
quctball has established itself as the fa- 
vorite game. "It's not as strenuous as 

continued 


The Lease-in. 
More convenient 
than the 
trade-in. 


If you like the idea 
of getting a new ear every two 
years or so, Chrysler Leasing 
System has a convenient alter- 
native to the trade-in. 



We can get you the new car and equipment of 
your choice. Arrange your insurance. Dispose of your pres- 
ent trade-in. And write a per- . 
sonalized lease that’s based , 

on your kind of driving. ./.f 

If that’s the con- 

venience you ‘re looking . . «• •*** 

for, don’t trade-in every two ' * . .. 

years. Lease-in. From a member of / *•: 

Chrysler Leasing System, the national organization of 
leasing professionals who can service and deliver most 
anywhere in the country. 

You’ll Find us in the Yellow Pages under “Auto 
Renting and Leasing.” 

W 
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Thanks to these people and 427988 others, 
1972 was a great year. 


People like Hernando Blanco, 

Peter Brinkerhoff, Pushpalata Chakra- 
varthula,Tad Dmochowski, Mar- 
garet Gyumolcs, Ray Holloway, Henri 
Lellouche, Maureen Monahan, 

Aida Olivo, Arthur Schmitt, Anna Shek 
and Grace White. 

The efforts of our 428,000 people, 
worldwide, made1972 the 13th consecu- 
tive year of new records in sales, income 
and earnings per share. 

Total worldwide sales and revenues for 
1972 reached a new high of approximately 
$8.6 billion, an increase of 12 percent 
over restated 1971 sales of $7.7 billion. 

In addition, finance company rev- 


enues and insurance premiums earned 
increased last year to $1 .7 billion, 
up 14 percent from $1.5 billion in 1971. 

Worldwide sales and revenues 
for 1972 reached new highs. 

Consolidated income for the year, 
before extraordinary items, rose to $477 
million, a gain of 12 percent, com- 
pared with restated 1971 income before 
extraordinary items of $427 million. 

This income was equal to $3.80 per 
share on an average of 1 24 million 
common and common share equivalents 
outstanding, an increase of 11 percent 



over 1971 per share earnings of $3.43 on 
123 million shares outstanding. 

The financial results for 1971 have 
been restated to include the operations 
of companies acquired in "pooling of 
interests" transactions in 1972. 

Telecommunications and financial 
services were areas of strength. 

We attribute much of the improve- 
ment in sales and earnings for 1972 
to continued strong worldwide demand 
for our telecommunications equip- 
ment, principally in Europe, and also 
to gains in the financial services 


areas, including The Hartford Group. 
Other areas of strength included 
worldwide communications operations, 
consumer products and natural 
resources. 

If you would like a copy of our 1972 
Annual Report, write: Director of 
Investor Relations, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, 

320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10022. 
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With Evans Saddle Master Available in contemporary 
combinations at most fine men's shoe and department stores (£?&) 

Or write. We ll tell you where. All Evans' shoes and TTT • 
slippers are made in U.S.A. L.B. Evans' Son Company. /v Vr? 77 iS 
Wakefield. Mass. 01880 CASUALS 


haverhills 

584 Washington. San Francisco 94111 
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Now you can work out 
with the same remarkable 
exerciser Bart Starr uses— 

and our Astronauts used in space! 

Joe Garico. Director of Physical Conditioning 
for the Astronauts, had a problem: how to keep 
his charges fit during the long journey in space 
The answer. EXER-GYM isometric Isotonic 
exerciser that's light compact, portable, and 
exercises the entire body It adjusts to fit the 
individual user and can be used anywhere. 

Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback of 
the Green Bay Packers, works out daily with 
EXER-GYM. Now. you too can let EXER-GYM 
put you and your family back in shape and 
help you have a firm, healthy and athletic 
body. Work out anywhere— at home, in your 
office, while traveling. EXER-GYM comes with 
Bart Starr s 108-page Manual that takes you 
trom the 79-lb weakling stage to a splendid 
physique, with only live minutes of almost 
effortless exercise a day. Shape up' You owe if to 
yourself to order EXER-GYM today 


□ Send me EXER-GYM. 

My check for $26 95 ($24.95 plus $2 post. & ins.) 
is end. Calif add tax. Return within two weeks 
for full refund if not delighted. 

Name 
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handball, and we’ve got a lot of middle- 
aged members,"’ says Clark. 

Can the Silver Lake Athletic Club re- 
alistically be duplicated elsewhere? Russ , 
Clark and his friends see no reason why 
hundreds of similar clubs can't spring 
up. "All you need is a few interested 
guys willing to pool their money, some 
kind of suitable building and a friendly 
banker who's willing to lend some mon- 
ey. cither with a note or mortgage." says 
Clark. "We do feel that an older build- 
ing is essential, as opposed to construc- 
tion of a facility from the ground up. 
Even with using the simplest materials 
like concrete blocks, etc. we estimate 
that we couldn't have built this si/e club, 
brand new, for less than S100.000. 

"But with an older building and the 
use of volunteer labor, you can really 
cut costs. Local businessmen donated 
services, furniture and the television set. 
which meant that the group effort helped 
keep the budget in line. 

"When we started to talk about this 
thing, most of the guys had never even 
heard of racquctball. You’d mention 
the game and all you'd get was a blank 
stare. But now we've got may be 50 fel- 
lows who've really gotten serious about 
the game. There arc three or four ex- 
cellent players in the club and may be an- 
other 20 who could handle themselves 
in any company .” 

So the Silver Lake Athletic Club is 
on its way. producing its own unique 
form of athletic competition, especially 
during the dark, grim winter months that 
shroud upstate New York. Men who' 
once looked forward to nothing more 
strenuous than television tuning and card 
shuffling are now perspiring and flailing 
their way around the plywood courts of 
their newfound sanctuary. No one will 
know how many cardiac arrests will be 
blunted or delayed by their efforts. If 
the tiny club has no other value, it is 
the source of critical exercise for a group 
of comfortable gentry too often prore 
to overeating and underexertion. At one 
point one of the founders was trying to 
t a I k a bu si ncssma n i n t o pa r l i n g w i t h S 300 
for a charter share of stock. The pros- 
pect. a citizen of substantial girth, was 
balking at the price. "Look at it this 
way"' said the club member, "in your 
case it'll be the cheapest health insur- 
ance you could buy ." 

The fat man signed up. So far. he 
hasn't lost a pound, but he's developed 
a backhand you wouldn't believe, end 
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If you’ve spent two weeks traveling through America, 
and this is what you remember best, your cruiser was 
probably built with Starcraftsmanship. 



People remember what's important to them. 

If it's gadgets on the dashboard, and mirrors 
behind all the doors don't buy a Star Cruiser. 

But if it's seeing, feeling, touching, and living 
all over this country, don’t buy anything else. 

Star Cruisers are built to take you where you 
wanttogoand make it memorable staying there. 

It's why they're builtwith Starcraftsmanship. 

Starcraftsmanship is, basically, a standard 
of excellence. 

Because of it, we've designed a motor home 
with so much luxury we don't think people will think 
of it as a motor home. 

It's a land cruiser. 

Every Star Cruiser is a steel cage of 
protection before it's a cruiser. You don't have to 
worry about being on the road. You can enjoy 




what's beside it. 

The steel cage is covered with one piece of 
molded fiberglass, and sealed to the steel with 
urethane foam insulation. 

Most companies don't use urethane foam. 
We do because it insulates better. Lasts longer. And 
cuts down on the noise. If you've driven 1,000 miles 
fora little peace and quiet, we thinkyou should have it. 

Inside, everything in the cruiser is within 
reach, but nothing crowds you. 

There's a complete kitchen and living area 
that makes entertaining in your cruiser as easy as it 
is in your own home. Maybe easier. 

But more than features and material, it's our 
craftsmanship we're proud of. 

When we measure for wall-to-wall carpeting 
we don't come up an inch short under the couch. 

When we install a shower, we turn it on a 
couple of times to see 
it shower. 

A Star Cruiser 24 
has all the right features. 

And they all work. 

It's the reason they call atten- 
tion to everything but themselves. 

We like it that way. 

If this were the spot where you had a little 
trouble with your cruiser instead of where you spent 
a lazy afternoon, it wouldn’t look anything like this 
when you remembered it. 

Write to us for information and the name of 
your nearest dealer, Dept. E10-5 Starcraft 
Company, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


STARCRAFT _ 

The more you live with it, the more you appreciate it, M 


HP A BaogorPvnla Company 



Tired of the same old line? 



The old line has been a lot of 
fun. And it brought back a sound 
idea: basic transportation. 

At Toyota, we've had a few 
ideas ourselves about economy. 
Different ideas. In different 
shapes. 

We realize people like saving 


money on cars that are attrac- 
tive. comfortable, and suited to 
American highways. 

That’s why we build sedans. 
Station wagons. Sporty coupes. 
Luxurious models. Pickups. 
Hardtops. Four-wheel-drives. 
People like styling and comfort. 

As well as saving money. 

It’s that simple. 


The Toyota Celica ST. 
Sporty isn’t just 
skin deep. 




There's some 
thing else people like 
with their economy. A large 
helping of fun. 

Enter the Toyota Celica ST. 

With standard equipment like 
a 1968cc overhead cam engine, 
four-on-the-floor, radial tires. 


The Celica ST interior. 

Complete with woodgrain accents, 
clock, tachometer, even a radio. 

All standard. AulonuilK. A C. and tap* optional 

hood vents, racing stripes, tach 
ometer. woodgrain accents, 
reclining bucket seats, carpeting, 
clock, and even a radio. 


Our Toyota 
Corolla 5-speed. 
No other 5-speed 
comes within $1000 of it. 


(Now that's fun.) 

Then there’s our Toyota Corolla 
5-speed, and the fun of five for- 
ward speeds. Look at it. It looks, 
well, attractive. Like the price. 
In fact, no other 5-speed comes 
within a thousand dollars of it. 
And just for fun. it comes with a 
tachometer, radial tires, mag-style 
wheel covers, racing stripes, a 
wood-style dash, and more. Plus 
letting you charge through five 
forward gears. 

So if you’re tired of the same 
old line, remember To yotas 
come in different shapes. 

We think you may decide it’s 
the shape of things to come. 


See how much car your money can buy. 

TOYOTA 





King: 19 mg. "tar" 1.4 mg nicotine. Super King 19 mg "tar," 1.6 mg. nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report (Feb. '73|. 



The L‘M Championship...always a tense, close race. But now, 
relax with the full-bodied flavor only one cigarette delivers... 


This...isthe 
L 8 M moment. 


L&M RACING SHIRT OFFER 

P.O. Box 4448, Chicago, Illinois 60677 

Please send me the L&M Racing Shirt. I am enclosing, for each 
shirt, a $2.00 check or money order plus the bottoms of 
2 packs of L&M King, Super King, Box or Menthol Cigarettes. 

Note quantity wanted in size box: 

FITS BOTH 

MEN & WOMEN S | | M 1 | 1 1 1 XL | | 


For persons 21 years or over. Offer void where prohibited, taxed, or 
restricted by law. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1973. Allow 4 to 6 weeks for han- 
dling. *U.S. Postal Regulations require use of Zip Codes. Please include. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


T he first hint that Phil Woosnam must 
be a very stubborn man comes from 
the short, bristling crew cut he has worn 
for 15 years. The next is that he is com- 
missioner of the North American Soc- 
cer League. The NASL is a unique mir- 
acle of survival that began as a great 
oak and grew to be an acorn. This week, 
fitfully reviving, it opens its sixth an- 
nual season. 

Woosnam is an evangelical immigrant 
from the farm country of central Wales 
and his assignment as commissioner is 
to sell professional soccer to Americans, 
a challenge comparable to persuading 
the Red Chinese to start up a pro golf 
tour. Woosnam probably would tackle 
that, too. and convince Chairman Mao 
he could win the seniors. 

"Woosnam will never be accused of 
thinking small.” says Furman Bisher, 
columnist and sports editor of The At- 
lanta Journal. "He’d have kept the Ti- 
tanic afloat with confidence alone. He 
could have turned the Johnstown Hood 
into a trickle.” 

"He's the only guy tenacious enough 
and positive enough to keep soccer go- 
ing,” says Dick Cecil, a vice-president 
with the Atlanta Braves baseball team 
and the man who in 1966 hired Woos- 
nam to run the Braves-owncd soccer 
team, the Chiefs. 

Lavish endorsements, these, but in- 
dicative of the forces Woosnam has been 
battling uptide for the past six years, 
lirst as player-coach and general man- 
ager of the Chiefs, then as NASL com- 
missioner. Woosnam and pro soccer 
have stayed afloat through the euphoric 
spending sprees of the early days and 
then the shattering fiscal morning after. 
Compared with their problems, player 
strikes, antitrust suits and congressional 
investigations are stuff for half a day at 
the office. So does Woosnam worry and 
retreat into dark Welsh melancholy? Not 
half of it. 

"It’s because we are about to turn 
the corner." Woosnam said recently, a 
broad smile on his lean, bony face as 
he greeted a visitor to the cramped league 
offices on the less glamorous end of New 
York’s Park Avenue. "It is all just about 
to happen. In six or eight years our fran- 
zhises will be worth more than those in 
.he National Football League. Right 
now we offer the best investment in all 
of professional sport.” 

Woosnam really believes that a fran- 
:hise picked up today for S25,(XK) will 


SOCCER 


/ Gwi/ym S. Brown 


Quick, somebody, a Pe/e 


be worth over S20 million by 1980. Af- 
ter all, he is a devoted product of that 
nine-tenths of the world that remains 
baffled by America’s mulish reluctance 
to accept what is clearly the best game. 
Ffe was a slender 33-year-old inside right 
with Aston Villa in the English Foot- 
ball League's First Division when first 
lured across the Atlantic during what 
appeared to be the Great Breakthrough 
of 1966. Major league soccer had come 
at last and with not just one league, but 
two. One group, the 12-nicmbcr United 
Soccer Association, obtained official 
recognition from the FIFA, world soc- 
cer's ruling body. The other, the 10- 
team National Professional Soccer 
League, settled for a generous television 
contract with CBS. The leagues' back- 
ers included Lamar Hunt, Jack Kent 
Cooke, Judge Roy Hofheinz and the 
managements of the Braves, Baltimore 
Orioles, Chicago White Sox and Cleve- 
land Indians, which added up to some- 
thing of a financial deluge. On hind- 
sight, a nice, steady soaking rain might 
have been healthier. 

Readying for the inaugural 1967 sea- 
son, scouts swarmed over the soccer 
world in search of players, coaches, gen- 
eral managers and entire squads. For 
S20,(XX) a year Woosnam agreed to be 
the Chiefs' general manager, coach and 
backup player. "He was an obvious 
choice." recalls Clive Toyc, formerly 
chief soccer writer with The Daily Ex- 
press of London and now general man- 
ager of the New York Cosmos in the 
NASL. "In addition to being a skillful 
player he was a leader, a quarterback 
with great ability to get the most out of 
himself and the other players." 

Woosnam regarded the new assign- 
ment almost as a sacred mission, a log- 
ical application of the experience he had 
gained in close to a decade at the top in 
British soccer. Perhaps even his univer- 
sity degree in science would prove help- 
ful. Alas, never has a missionary en- 
tertained so many misconceptions about 
the natives. 


"I thought that competition between 
two rival leagues would be beneficial," 
says Woosnam. "It was a disaster. I 
thought the ethnic groups would wel- 
come us. They practically ignored us be- 
cause we weren't up to old country stan- 
dards. I thought the kids would be 
playing the game in elementary school. 
They hardly got involved until high 
school. Finally, I thought the clubs 
would stay with soccer for five years, 
no matter what the losses, and give the 
game a real chance to catch on." 

This was the worst misunderstanding 
of all. With two leagues wooing a mar- 
ket that seemed barely capable of sup- 
porting even one. the opening season 
became a w ild spending spree. A few an- 
nual budgets reached SI million. At the 
end of the year five clubs, their resourc- 
es seriously depleted, vanished forever 
continued 
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SOCCER ran! 


from the scene. So did the two leagues. 

The 17 survivors declared a truce and 
merged into the North American Soc- 
cer League, but the apathy was appall- 
ing. Attendance at league games aver- 
aged 3,000. compared to a break-even 
requirement in excess of 20,000. Three 
clubs each lost over $500,000 and own- 
ers began to fold their franchises like so 
many wooden camp chairs. CBS can- 
celed its contract and the Great Break- 
through became the Great Breakdown. 
A shivering little group of Hve mem- 
bers Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Baltimore remained. All that 
really remained was Hunt and his mul- 
timillions. 

“We were trying to build a pyramid 
from the top down," says Woosnam. 
"We needed to do more groundwork 
at the schoolboy and amateur level." 

Obviously needed also was the man 
who could have saved the Titanic. Woos- 
nam had not been up toanythingquiteso 
superhuman, but he'd been trying. In two 
years at Atlanta he produced a big win- 


ner on the field and his club had per- 
formed prodigious feats of promotional 
and educational work among the area's 
young fry. Woosnam was voted in as 
the digest-si/e league's new commission- 
er. He might have been better off pack- 
ing up his wife Ruby and their two chil- 
dren and cutting for home. 

He stayed and enlisted Toye. then gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore Bays, to 
join him as second-in-command. Their 
first office was in the visiting team lock- 
er room at Atlanta Stadium. "The lock- 
er room was carpeted, but it was not 
otherwise an auspicious beginning." 
Toye recalls. Auspicious? Not all of the 
five teams even had complete rosters, 
to say nothing of coaches or general man- 
agers or. finally, a schedule. 

First task was to keep the league afloat. 
Woosnam demanded that the Hve sur- 
vivors drastically reduce player salaries 
and other operating costs so that an- 
nual budgets could be pegged at a man- 
ageable S200.CC0. Then he split the sea- 
son into two contrasting halves. During 


the first half of 16 games, each club was 
represented by a team imported whole- 
sale from Great Britain. Woosnam 
hoped that the high quality of play would 
build momentum at the gate and carry 
through the second half of the season 
when the rosters consisted mainly of sec- 
ond-raters from overseas. 

The momentum never developed. 
When West Ham United (Baltimore) 
and Wolverhampton ( Kansas City ). two 
top F.nglish First Division clubs that 
would have drawn 50,000 fans at home, 
opened the season in Baltimore, only 
5,128 people attended. The nadir was 
reached one night in Dallas when Dun- 
dee United and Kilmarnock fought to 
an exciting 3 3 tie before fewer than 200 
fans. 

"We got so discouraged." says Toye, 
'that Phil and I would sit in our locker- 
room office whacking a soccer ball back 
and forth off the wall with our feet and 
issuing expletives with each kick." 

Woosnam went on the attack. He 
ranged the country talking to reercation- 
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You get more than points out of Chamberlain. 
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SOCCER continued 


al groups, high schools and colleges, 
searching for programs that would be 
mutually beneficial. Backed by Hunt's 
fiscal clout and enthusiasm for soccer, 
Woosnam and Toye put on a drive to 
recruit new franchises. They were after 
not only bankrolls but people who would 
promote the game locally at the youth 
level, build the bottom of the pyramid. 

"It's important to learn soccer's skills 
during the formative years, so that they 
become second nature," says Woosnam. 
"After 15 it's too late." 

For months Woosnam and Toye 
worked 12 to 16 hours a day seven days 
a week. Baltimore and later Kansas City 
dropped out, but Washington and Roch- 
ester joined up, then Toronto, Montreal 
and New York, with Toye as its gen- 
eral manager, came in for the 1971 sea- 
son. League attendance figures jumped 
from an average of 3,400 per game in 
'71 to 5,200 in '72, just 2,300 shy of the 
break-even average of 7,500. 

North American soccer still sails in 
troubled waters. In one six-week period 


last fall Woosnam found new owners 
for Rochester, Atlanta and Miami 
(which had moved from Washington) 
and established a franchise in Philadel- 
phia. The NASL is not yet national — 
there is no league team west of St. 
Louis but plans call for expansion to 
16 clubs by next year, possibly four of 
them on the West Coast. And Inter- 
national Famous Agency— which negoti- 
ated the Montreal 1976 Olympic ABC- 
TV rights — is working on a television 
deal. To stretch out a season that now 
runs only from May to August. Woos- 
nam hopes to add a full indoor sched- 
ule of six-to-a-sidc soccer by next win- 
ter. The rules would resemble those of 
ice hockey. In an effort to juice up scor- 
ing outdoors, the league is experimenting 
with a less restrictive offside rule and 
Woosnam is even contemplating an in- 
crease in the si/e of the goal. 

The most hopeful sign, however, is 
that more and more North Americans 
arc actually playing the game. Over 600 
colleges now field organized teams. All 


of the league cities as well as San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. Vancouver. 
Denver, Boston. Baltimore, Washington 
and Cincinnati are running junior pro-’ 
grams. Right now 85 f ; of the NASL's 
players are foreign-born or imported, 
but Woosnam claims that imbalance will 
soon end, that by 1980 the percentage 
will be reversed in favor of native Amer- 
icans. > 

"Everything is changing,” says Toye. 
"Phil's persistent optimism has been 
catching. Now the atmosphere at league 
meetings is electric. Decisions are made 
/.ip-zip-zip. We can walk through doors 
in big business and television that 
have been closed to soccer for years. 1 
Older Americans may have been brought 
up to play sports with their hands, 
but everywhere you look you sec a 
new generation of athletes who arc 
also learning to use their feet. I think 
that is ultimately what will put soccet) 
over as a major league. The new Pcle. 
whoever he is, is alive and well and 
lie's an American.” eno 
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When you spend over 
$4000. you expect to get a lot ot car. 

Like Buick LeSabre. 

You probably expect to have 
standard equipment like auto- 
matic transmission, power front 
disc brakes and power steering. 
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A BAY OF 

WINE 
ANR ROtEt 

by DICK FRANCIS 

The horses falling in a mad tangle in the Kentucky Derby 
brought it alt crashing back: wasn’t there a conversation 
about a fix at Churchill Downs — or was he just dreaming 



W hen the breakfast Astrojet out 
of La Guardia was 20 minutes 
from Louisville, Fred Collyer took out 
a block of printed forms and began to 
write his expenses: “Cab fare to air- 
port, $15.” No matter that a neighbor 
had given him a ride; a little imagina- 
tion in the expense department earned 
him half as much again (untaxed) as 
the Star paid him for his Monday rac- 
ing column. "Refreshments on journey, 
$5,” he wrote. "Entertaining for the pur- 
poses of obtaining information, $6.50.” 

To justify that last entry he ordered a 
second bourbon from the stewardess and 
lifted it in a silent good-luck gesture to 
a man sleeping across the aisle, the own- 
er of a third-rate filly that had bucked 
her shins two weeks ago. 

Another Kentucky Derby. His mind 
flickered like the scratched print of an 
old movie over the days ahead. The same 
slog out to the barns in the mornings, 
the same endless raking over of past 
form, searching for a hint of the future. 
The same inconclusive workouts at the 
track, the same slanderous rumors, same 
gossip, same stupid jocks, same stupid 
trainers shooting off theirstupid mouths. 

The bright burning enthusiasm that 
had carved out his syndicated byline was 
long gone. The lift of the spirit to the 
big occasion, the flair for sensing a sto- 
ry where no one else did, the sharp in- 
stinct that sorted truth from camouflage, 
all these he had had. All had left him. 
In their place lay plains of boredom and 
perpetual cynical tiredness. Instead of 
exclusives he gave his paper rehashes of 
other turf writers’ ideas, and a couple 
of times recently he had failed to do 
even that. He was 46. He drank. 

In his functional office the sports editor 
of the Star pursed his lips over Fred Col- 
lyer’s account of the Wood Memorial 
at Aqueduct and wondered if he had 
been wise to send Collyer to the Derby. 
The guy, he thought regretfully, was 
washed up. He thought that before long 
he would have to let Fred go, that prob- 
ably he should have started looking 
around for a replacement that day 
months back when Fred first turned up 
in the office too fuddled to hit the right 
keys on his typewriter. But the guy had 
had everything, he thought. A true jour- 
nalist’s nose for a story, and a gift for put- 
ting it across so vividly that the words 
jumped right off the page and kicked 
you in the brain. 
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Nowadays all that was left was a rep- 
utation and an echo; the technique still 
marched shakily on but the personality 
behind it was drowning. Twice in the 
past six weeks Fred had been incapable 
of writing a story. Each time when he 
had not phoned, they had written a col- 
umn in the office and stuck the Collyer 
name on it, but two missed deadlines 
were one more than forgivable. Three, 
and it would be all over. 

I did warn him, thought the sports ed- 
itor. 1 told him to be sure to turn in a 
good one this time. A sizzler, like he 
used to. I told him to make this Derby 
piece one of his greats. 

Fred Collyer checked into the motel 
room that the newspaper had reserved 
for him and drank three quick midmorn- 
ing stiffeners from the bottle he had 
brought along in his briefcase. He shoved 
the sports editor’s warning to the back 
of his mind because he was still sure 
that drunk or sober he could outwrite 


any other man in the business, given a 
story that was worth the trouble. 

He took a taxi out to Churchill Downs. 
"Cab fare, S4.50,” he wrote on the way, 
and paid the driver $2.75. With three 
days to go to the Derby the racetrack 
looked clean, fresh and expectant. Bril- 
liant red tulips in tidy columns pointed 
their petals uniformly to the blue sky, 
and patches of green grass glowed like 
shampooed rugs. Without noticing them, 
Fred Collyer took the elevator to the 
roof and trudged up the last windy steps 
to the huge glass-fronted pressroom that 
ran along the top of the stands. Inside, 
a few men sat at the rows of typewrit- 
ers knocking out the next day’s news, 
and a few more stood outside on the bal- 
cony watching the first race, but most 
were engaged in the day’s serious busi- 
ness, which was banter. 

Fred Collyer poured himself a beer 
at the bar and carried it over to his num- 
bered place, exchanging hi-yas with the 
faces he saw on the circuit from Sara- 


toga to Hialeah to Hollywood Park. Liv- 
ing on the move in hotels, and alto- 
gether rootless since Sylvie got fed up 
with his absences and his drinking and 
took the kids back to mom in Nebras- 
ka, he looked upon pressrooms as home. 
He felt relaxed in them, assured of re- 
spect. He was unaware that the admi- 
ration he once inspired was fading into 
tolerant pity. 

He sat in his chair reading the track’s 
news releases. "Trainer Harbournc Crcs- 
sie reports no heat in Pincer Movement's 
front legs after breezing four furlongs 
on the track this morning. . . . No truth 
in rumor that Salad Bowl was running 
a temperature last evening, insists Vet- 
erinarian John Brewer on behalf of 
owner Mrs. L. (Loretta) Hicks.” Mar- 
velous, he thought sarcastically. Neg- 
ative news was no news, Derby runners 
included. 

He stayed in the pressroom all af- 
ternoon, drinking beer, discussing this, 
that and nothing with writers, photog- 
raphers, publicists and radio newsmen, 
keeping an inattentive eye on the racing 
on the closed-circuit television, and oc- 
casionally going out on the balcony to 
look down on the anthill crowd far be- 
low. There was no need to struggle 
around down there as he used to, he 
thought. No need to try to see people, 
to interview them privately. Everything 
and everyone of interest came up to the 
pressroom sometime, ladling out info 
in spoon-fed dollops. 

At the end of the day he accepted a 
ride back to town in a colleague’s rent- 
al car (cab fare, S4.50), and in the eve- 
ning, having laid a substantial bourbon 
foundation in his own room before set- 
ting out, he attended the annual dinner 
of the National Turf Writers Associa- 
tion. The throng in the big reception 
room was pleased enough to sec him, 
and he moved among the writers, train- 
ers, jockeys, breeders, owners and wives 
and girl friends like a fish in its home 
pond. Before dinner he put away four 
doubles on the rocks, and through the 
food and the lengthy speeches kept up 
a steady intake. At 1 1 :30 p.m., when he 
tried to leave the table, he could not con- 
trol his legs. 

It surprised him. Silting down, he had 
not been aware of being drunk. His 
tongue still worked as well as most 
around him, and his thoughts seemed 
perfectly well organized. But his legs 
buckled when he put weight on them. 




and he returned to his seat with a thump. 
It was considerably later, when the huge 
room had almost emptied, that he man- 
aged to summon enough strength to 
stand up. Holding on to the backs of 
chairs and at intervals leaning against 
the wall, he weaved toward the door. 
He blundered on to the lobby, and from 
there, looking as if he were climbing 
imaginary steps, out into the night 
through the revolving doors. 

The cool May air made things much 
worse. The earth seemed to be turning 
beneath his feet. He listed and, instead 
of moving forward toward the parked 
cars and waiting taxis, staggered head 
on into the wall flanking the entrance. 
The impact hurt him and confused him 
further. He put his hands flat on the 
rough surface and laid his face on it, 
unable to work out where he was. 

Marius Tollman and Piper Boles had 
not seen Fred Collyer leave ahead of 
them. They strolled together along the 
same route, making the ordinary social 


phrases and gestures of people who had 
just come together by chance at the end 
of an evening, and gave no impression 
that they had been eyeing each other 
across the room for hours, thinking al- 
most exclusively about the conversation 
that lay ahead. 

In a country with legalized bookmak- 
ing, Marius Tollman might have grown 
up a respectable law-abiding citizen. As 
it was, his natural aptitude and only tal- 
ent had led him into a lifetime of quick 
footwork that would have done credit 
to Muhammad Ali. Through the simple 
expedient of lending money to future 
racing authorities while they were still 
young enough to be foolish, he remained 
unpersecutcd by them once they reached 
status and power; and the one sort of win- 
ner crafty old Marius could spot better 
even than horses was the colt heading 
for the boardroom. 

The two men went through the glass 
door and stopped just outside, with the 
light from the lobby shining full on them. 
Marius never drew people into corners, 


believing it looked too suspicious. “Did 
you get the boys to go along, then?" he 
asked, standing on his heels with his 
hands in his pockets and his paunch ooz- 
ing over his belt. Piper Boles slowly lit 
a cigarette, glanced casually at the star- 
dotted sky and sucked comforting smoke 
into his lungs. 

“Yeah,” he said. 

“So who’s elected?” 

“Amberczzio.” 

“No," Marius protested. “He’s not 
good enough.” 

Piper Boles drew deep on his ciga- 
rette. He was hungry. He had to make 
1 1 1 pounds tomorrow and had only a 
five-ounce steak in his belly. He resent- 
ed fat people, particularly rich fat peo- 
ple. He was putting away his own small 
store of fat in real estate and growth 
bonds, but at 38 the physical struggle 
was nearly defeating him. He couldn’t 
face many more years of starvation. A 
sense of urgency lately had led him to 
consider ways of making a quick $ 10,000. 
He said, “He’s straight. It’ll have to be 
him.” 

Marius thought it over, not liking it. 
“All right, then. Amberezzio." 

Piper Boles prepared to move away. 
It didn’t do for a jockey to be seen too 
long with Tollman, not if he wanted to 
go on riding second-string for the pres- 
tigious Somerset Farms, which he most 
assuredly did. 

Marius said smoothly. “Did you give 
any thought to creating a diversion on 
Crinkle Cut?” 

Piper Boles hesitated. "It’ll cost you,” 
he said. 

"Sure," Marius agreed easily. “How 
about another thousand, on top?” 

“Used bills. Half before.” 

“Sure.” 

Piper Boles shrugged off his con- 
science, tossed out the last of his in- 
tegrity. "O.K." he said, and sauntered 
away to his car as if all his nerves weren’t 
stretched and screaming. 

Fred Collyer had heard every word, and 
he knew without having to look tha # t 
one of the voices was Marius Tollman’s. 
Impossible for anyone long in racing 
not to recognize that Boston accent. He 
realized that Marius had been fixing up 
a swindle, and also that a swindle would 
fill his column nicely. He thought fuz- 
zily that it was necessary to know to 
whom Marius had been talking, and that 
as the voices had been behind him he had 
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better turn around and find out. Time, 
however, was disjointed for him, and 
when he pushed himself olT the wall and 
made an effort to focus in the right di- 
rection, both men were gone. “Bas- 
tards," he said aloud, and another late 
homegoer, leaving the hotel, took him 
compassionately by the elbow and led 
him to a taxi. He made it safely back to 
his room before he passed out. 

Since leaving La Guardia that morn- 
ing he had drunk six beers, four bran- 
dies, one double Scotch (by mistake) 
and nearly three fifths of bourbon. 

He woke at 1 1 the next morning and 
couldn’t believe it. He stared at the bed- 
side clock. Eleven. He had missed the 
barns and the morning merry-go-round 
at the track. He was chilled by that first 
realization, but there was worse to come. 
When he tried tosit up, the room whirled 
and his head thumped like a pile driver. 
When he stripped back the sheet he found 
he had been sleeping fully clothed. When 
he tried to remember how he had re- 


turned the previous evening, he could not 
do so. 

He tottered into the bathroom. His 
face looked back at him from the mir- 
ror like a nightmare, wrinkled and red- 
eyed, 10 years older overnight. He had 
been hung over any number of times, 
but this felt like no ordinary morning 
after. A sense of irretrievable disaster 
hovered behind the acute physical mis- 
ery, but it was not until he had lain 
down again weakly on the crumpled bed 
that he discovered its nature. 

Then he realized with a jolt that not 
only had he no recollection of the jour- 
ney back to his motel, he could recall lit- 
tle of the entire evening. Snatches of 
conversation from the first hour came 
back to him, and he remembered sit- 
ting at a table between a bitter, aging 
writer from the Maryland Leader and an 
earnest woman breeder from Lexington; 
but the evening went blank halfway 
through the fried chicken. 

He had heard of alcoholic blackouts 
but supposed they only happened to al- 


coholics; and he, Fred Collyer, was not 
one. He would concede that he did drink 
a little. Well, a lot. But he could stop any- 
time he liked. He lay on the bed and 
sweated, facing the stark thought that 
one blackout might lead to another, un- 
til blackouts gave way to pink panthers 
climbing the walls. The sports editor's 
warning came back, and uncomfortably 
he remembered the two columns he had 
missed. He felt a shade of anxiety about 
his job. Within five minutes he had re- 
assured himself that they would never 
fire Fred Collyer, but all the same, for 
the paper's sake, he would lay off li- 
quor until after the Derby. This resolve 
gave him a glowing feeling of virtue, 
which helped him through the shivering 
fits and pulsating headaches of an ex- 
tremely wretched day. 

Out at Churchill Downs three other men 
were just as worried. Piper Boles kicked 
his horse forward into the gate and 
thought about what George Highbury, 
the Somerset Farms' trainer, had said 
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when Piper showed up in the paddock 
two pounds overweight. Highbury con- 
sidered himself superior to jocks and 
spoke to them curtly, win or lose. “Don’t 
give me that crap," he had said to Boles’ 
excuses. "You went to the turf writers’ 
dinner last night, what do you expect?" 

Piper Boles had looked back over his 
hungry evening with its single martini 
and said he’d had a session in the sweat- 
box that morning. Highbury scowled. 
“You keep your fat face away from the 
table tonight and tomorrow if you want 
the mount on Crinkle Cut in the Der- 
by." Piper Boles needed to ride Crinkle 
Cut. He nodded to Highbury and swung 
unhappily into the saddle. 

Instead of bracing him, the threat of 
losing the Derby ride took the edge off 
his concentration, so that he came out 
of the gate slowly, streaked the first quar- 
ter too fast to reach third place, swung 
wide at the bend and lost lengths straight- 
ening out. He finished sixth. He was an 
experienced jockey of above-average 
ability. It was not his day. 


In the clubhouse Marius Tollman put 
down his binoculars. If Piper Boles 
couldn't ride better than that when he 
was supposed to be trying to win, what 
sort of a hash would he make of losing 
on Crinkle Cut? 

Tollman thought about the 510,000 
he was staking on Saturday’s caper. He 
had not yet decided whether to tip off 
his contact in organized crime, in which 
case the mob would cover the stake at 
no risk to himself, or to gamble on the 
bigger profit of going it alone. He low- 
ered his bulk into his seat and worried 
about the ease with which a fixed race 
could unfix itself. 

Blisters Schultz fretted about the state 
of his trade, which was suffering a se- 
vere recession. Schultz picked pockets 
for a living and was fed up with credit 
cards. In the old days when he’d learned 
the skill at his grandfather's knee, men 
carried billfolds in their rear pants' pock- 
ets, neatly outlined for all the world to 
see. Nowadays smash-and-grab muggers 
had ruined the market: few people car- 


ried more than a handful of dollars with 
them, and those who did tended to di- 
vide it into portions, with the heavy 
dough in less accessible pockets. 

Blisters had survived for 53 years, 45 
of them by stealing. Several short ses- 
sions behind bars had been regarded as 
bad luck, but not as a good reason for 
not lifting the first wallet he saw when 
he got out. He had tried to go straight 
once but hadn’t liked the regular hours. 
After six weeks he had left his well-paid 
job and gone back, thankfully, to in- 
security. He felt happier stealing 52 than 
earning 510. 

For the best haul at race meetings 
you either had to spot the big wads be- 
fore they were gambled away or follow 
a big winner from the cashier’s window. 
In either case it meant hanging around 
the pari-mutuels with your eyes open. 
The trouble was, too many Pinkertons 
had cottoned to this modus operand! and 
stood around looking at people who were 
just standing there looking. Blisters had 
had a bad week. The most promising wal- 
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let had proved, after half an hour’s care- 
ful stalking, to contain little in money 
but a lot in pornography. Blisters, hav- 
ing a weak sex drive, was disgusted on 
both counts. 

For two days’ labor he had only S23 
to show, and S5 of this he had found 
on a stairway. His meager room in Lou- 
isville was costing $8 a night and, with 
his air fare and meals to take into ac- 
count, he reckoned he’d have to clear 
S300 to make the trip worthwhile. Al- 
ways an optimist, he brightened at the 
thought of Derby Day. The pickings 
would be easier once the crowd arrived. 

Fred Collyer’s private Prohibition lasted 
through Friday. Feeling better when he 
woke, he took a taxi to Churchill Downs 
at 7:30 a.m., writing his expenses on 
the way. They included many mythical 
items for the previous day, on the basis 
that it was better for the oflicc not to 
know he had been paralytic on Wednes- 
day night. 

The initial shock of the blackout had 
worn olf, because during his day in bed 
he had remembered bits and pieces that 
he was certain were later in time than 
the fried chicken. The journey from din- 
ner to bed was still a blank, but the 
blank had stopped frightening him. At 
times he felt there was something vital 
about it he ought to remember, but he 
persuaded himself that if it had been real- 
ly important, he wouldn’t have forgotten. 

At the barns, groups of reporters had 
already formed around the trainers of 
the fancied Derby runners. Fred Col- 
lyer sauntered over to those surrounding 
Harbourne Cressie, and his colleagues 
made room for him. with no reference 
to his previous day's absence. It reas- 
sured him: whatever he had done on 
Wednesday night, it couldn't have been 
scandalous. 

Notebooks were out. Harbourne Cres- 
sie, long practiced and fond of public- 
ity, paused between sentences to give 
time for everything to be written down. 
“Pinccr Movement should beat Salad 
Bowl, unless the track is sloppy.” Smiles 
all round. The sky was blue, the forecast 
fair. Fred Collyer listened without atten- 
tion. He’d heard it all before. 

In a rival group two barns away the 
trainer of Salad Bowl was saying his 
colt could beat Pinccr Movement on Hi- 
aleah form and could run on any going, 
sloppy or not. 

George Highbury attracted few news- 
contimed 
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men. as he hadn't much to say about 
Crinkle Cut. The 3-ycar-old had been 
beaten by both Pincer Movement and 
Salad Bowl on separate occasions and 
was not expected to reverse things. 

On Friday afternoon Fred Collycr spent 
his time in the pressroom and manfully 
refused a couple of beers. "Entertaining 
various owners at track, S22.” 

Piper Boles rode a hard finish in the 
sixth race, lost by a short head, and al- 
most passed out from hunger-induced 
weakness in the jocks' room afterward. 
George Highbury noted sourly that Boles 
had made the weight and confirmed that 
he would ride Crinkle Cut. Various 
friends of Piper Boles, supporting him 
toward a daybed, asked anxiously wheth- 
er tomorrow's scheme was still on. Boles 
nodded. 

Marius Tollman was relieved to sec 
Boles riding better, but decided to hedge 
his bet by letting the syndicate in on 
the action. 

Blisters Schultz lifted two billfolds 
containingSI4and S22. He lost S10 back- 
ing a sure thing in the last race. 

Pincer Movement. Salad Bowl and 
Crinkle Cut, guarded by uniformed men 
with guns at their waists, looked over 
the stable doors and with small quivers 
in their tuned-up muscles watched oth- 
er horses go out to the track. All three 
knew' well enough what the bugle was 
sounding for on the other side of the 
course. 

Saturday morning, sunny and clear. Tens 
of thousands converged on Churchill 
Downs. Eager, expectant, chattering, 
dressed in bright colors and buying mint 
juleps in souvenir glasses, they poured 
through the gates and spread through 
the stretch-long stands, reading the lat- 
est on Pincer Movement vs. Salad Bowl, 
and talking of picking outsiders that 
would come in at 50 to I. 

Blisters Schultz had scraped together 
enough to pay his motel bill, but self-es- 
teem depended on better luck. His small, 
lined face with its busy eyes wore a look 
close to desperation, and the long pred- 
atory fingers clenched and unclenched 
convulsively in his pockets. 

Piper Boles, with 126 to do on Crin- 
kle Cut, allowed himself an egg at break- 
fast. He decided to buy Occidental Pe- 
troleum with the S500 in used bills that 
had been delivered by hand the previ- 
ous evening, and with the gains (both 


legal and illegal) he should add to them 
that day. If he cleaned up that after- 
noon, he thought, there was no reason 
why he shouldn't set up the same scheme 
again, even after he had retired from rid- 
ing. He hardly noticed the shift in his 
mind from reluctant dishonesty to ha- 
bitual fraud. 

Marius Tollman spent the morning 
telephoning acquaintances, offering 
profit. His offers were accepted. Tollman 
felt buoyant and with spring in his step 
he took his 260 pounds downtow n, where 
a gentleman counted out SI 0,000 in un- 
traccablc bills. Tollman gave him a re- 
ceipt. Business was business. 

Fred Collver wanted a drink. One, 
he thought, wouldn't hurt. It would pep 
him up a bit. put him on his toes. One 
drink in the morning would certainly 
not stop him from w riling a punchy piece 
that evening. The Star couldn't possibly 
frown on just one drink before he went 
to the races, especially as he had man- 
aged to keep clear of the bar the pre- 
vious evening by going to bed at nine. 
His abstinence had involved a great ef- 
fort of will - , tt would be right to reward 
such virtue w ith just one drink. He fished 
out his wallet to check how much he 
had in it: S53, plenty after expenses to 
cover a fresh bottle for later as well as 
a quick one in the bar before he left. 

He went downstairs. In the lobby his 
colleague Clay Pctrovitch again offered 
a ride to the track, so Collyer decided 
he could postpone the drink. He gave 
himself little mental pats on the back 
all the way to Churchill Downs. 

Blisters Schultz, circulating among the 
clusters of people at the rear of the grand- 
stands, saw Marius Tollman going by 
in the sunshine, leaning backw ard to sup- 
port the weight in front and sighing au- 
dibly in the growing heat. Schultz knew 
the fat man by sight, knew that some- 
where around that gross body might be 
slacked enough cash to sec him through 
the summer. 

Two thoughts made Blisters hesitate 
as he slid like an eel in the fat man's 
wake. The first was that Tollman was 
too old a hand to let himself be robbed. 
The second was that he was known to 
have friends among the mob. and if Toll- 
man was carrying organization money 
Blisters wasn't going to burn his lingers 
stealing it, w hich w as how he got his nick- 
name in the first place. Regretfully. Blis- 
ters peeled off from the quarry and re- 


turned to the throng in the comforting 
shadows under the grandstand. At 12:17 
he infiltrated a close-packed bunch of 
people waiting for an elevator. At 12:18 
he stole Fred Collyer's wallet. 

Marius Tollman carried his money in 
underarm pockets, which he clamped to 
his sides in a crowd. When the time 
came he would visit as many selling win- 
dows as possible, inconspicuously dis- 
tributing the stake. He would give Piper 
Boles almost half of the tickets (along 
with the second S500 in used bills) and 
keep the other half for himself. 

He bought a mint julep and smiled 
kindly at a girl showing more bosom 
than bashfulness. The sun stoked up the 
day. The preliminary contests rolled over 
one by one w ith waves of cheering, each 
hard-ridden finish merely a sideshow to 
the big one the Derby, the roses, the 
climax, the ninth race. 

In the jocks* room Piper Boles changed 
into the silks for Crinkle Cut and be- 
gan to sweat. The nearer he came to 
the race the more lie wished it was an or- 
dinary Derby. He steadied his nerves 
by reading The Hall Street Journal. 

Fred Collyer discovered the loss of 
his wallet when he tried to pay for a 
beer. He cursed, searched his pockets, 
got the keys of the car from Clay Petro- 
vitch, who was up in the pressroom, 
and retraced his steps to the parking 
lot. After a fruitless search he headed 
back to the clubhouse in a fury. 

His practical problems were not great. 
He needed little cash. Pctrovitch would 
take him back to town, the motel bill 
was going direct to the Star, and his 
plane ticket was lying safely on the bu- 
reau in his room. He could borrow 20 
bucks from Clay to cover essentials. Go- 
ing up in the elevator he thought that 
the loss of his money was like a sign 
from heaven: no money, no drink. Blis- 
ters Schultz kept Fred Collyer sober the 
whole afternoon. 

Pincer Movement, Salad Bowl and Crin- 
kle Cut were led from their barns into 
the tunnel under the crowds, and out 
again onto the track in front of the grand- 
stand. They walked loosely, casually, 
used to the limelight. The first sight of 
the day's princes galvanized the crowds 
toward the pari-mutuel windows like 
shoals of multicolored fish. 

Piper Boles walked out with the oth- 
er jockeys to the wire-meshed paddock 
where horses, trainers and owners stood 
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in groups in the stalls. Boles had begun 
to suffer from a feeling of detachment 
and unreality: he could not believe that 
he, a basically honest jockey, was about 
to disrupt a Kentucky Derby. 

George Highbury repeated, for about 
the 40th time, the tactics they had agreed 
on. Piper Boles nodded seriously, as if 
he had every intention of carrying them 
out. Actually he scarcely heard a word: 
he was deaf to the massed bands and 
the singing when the Derby runners were 
led onto the track. My Old Kentucky 
Home swelled the emotions of a mul- 
titude and brought out a flutter of eye- 
wiping handkerchiefs, but in Piper Boles 
it caused not a blink. 

Through the parade, the canter down 
to the post and even into the starting 
gate, the detachment persisted. Only 
then, with tension showing plain on the 
faces of the other riders, did Boles click 
back to the present. His heart rate near- 
ly doubled and energy flooded into his 
brain. Now. he thought. It is now, in 
the next minute, that I earn myself 
SI. 000; and after that, the rest. 

He pulled down his goggles and gath- 
ered the reins and whip. He had Pincer 
Movement on his right and Salad Bowl 
on his left, and when the stalls sprang 
open he went out between them in a 
rush, tipping his weight instantly for- 
ward over the withers and standing in 
the stirrups with his head almost as far 
forward as Crinkle Cut's. 

Past the stands the first time he con- 
centrated on staying in the center of the 
pack, as unnoticeable as possible, and 
round the first turn he was still there, sit- 
ting quiet and doing little. But down 
the backstretch. laying about 10th in a 
field of 26, he earned his thousand. 

No one except Piper Boles ever knew 
what really happened; only he knew 
that he'd shortened his left rein with 
a sharp turn of his wrist and squeezed 
Crinkle Cut's ribs with his right foot. 
The fast-galloping horse obeyed these 
directions, veered abruptly left and 
crashed into the horse beside him — 
Salad Bowl. Linder the impact Salad 
Bowl cannoned into the horse on his 
own left, rocked back, stumbled, lost 
his footing and fell. The two horses 
on his tail fell over him. 

Piper Boles didn't look back. The 
swerve and collision had cost him sev- 
eral lengths, which Crunkle Cut in the 
best of times would have been unable 
to make up. He rode the rest of the 


race strictly according to his instructions, 
finishing flat out in 12th place. 

Ol the 140.000 spectators at Churchill 
Downs, only a handful had had a clear 
view of the disaster on the far side of 
the track. The buildings in the infield 
and the milling crowds had hidden the 
crash from nearly all standing at ground 
level and from most in the grandstands. 
Only the press, high up. had seen. They 
sent out urgent queries and buzzed like 
a stirred-up beehive. 

Fred Collyer, on the balcony, watched 
photographers running to immortalize 
Pincer Movement and reflected sourly 
that none of them would have taken 
closeup pictures of the second favorite. 
Salad Bowl, down on the dirt. He 
watched the dark red roses being draped 
over the winner and the triumphal pre- 
sentation of the trophies, and then went 
inside for the rerun of the race on tele- 
vision. They showed the Salad Bowl in- 
cident forward, backward and sideways, 
and then jerked it through slowly in a 
series of stills. 

“Sec that," said Clay Petrovitch, 
pointing at the screen over Fred Col- 
lyer's shoulder. “It was Crinkle Cut that 
caused it. You can sec him crash into 
Salad Bowl . . . there! . . . Crinkle Cut, 
that's the joker in the pack.” 

Fred Collyer strolled over to his place, 
sat down and stared at his typewriter. 
Crinkle Cut. He knew something about 
that horse. He thought intensely for five 
minutes, but he couldn't remember. 

Details and quotes came up to the 
pressroom. All fallen jocks shaken but 
unhurt, all horses, ditto: stewards in a 
tizzy, rerunning the patrol film over and 
over. Suspension for Piper Boles con- 
sidered unlikely, as blind eyes arc usu- 
ally turned to rough riding in the Derby. 
Piper Boles had gone on record as say- 
ing. “Crinkle Cut suddenly swerved. I 
didn't expect it and couldn't prevent him 
bumping Salad Bowl." Large numbers 
of people believed Boles. 

Fred Collyer thought he might as well 
get a few paragraphs down on paper: it 
would bring the first drink nearer, and 
how he needed that drink. With an ear 
open for fresh information he tapped 
out a blow-by-blow, l-was-lhere account 
of an incident he had hardly seen. When 
he began to read it through he saw that 
the first words he had written were "The 
diversion on Crinkle Cut stole the post- 
race scene. . . 

Diversion on Crinkle Cut? He hadn't 


meant to write that ... or not exactly. 
He frowned. And there were other words 
in his mind just as stupid. He put his 
hands back on the keys and typed them 
out. “It’ll cost you ... a thousand in 
used bills . . . half before." 

He stared at what he had written. He 
had made it up. He must have. Or 
dreamed it. One or the other. A dream. 
That was it. He remembered. He had 
had a dream about two men planning a 
fixed race, und one of them had been 
Marius Tollman wheezing away about 
a diversion on Crinkle Cut. 

Fred Collyer relaxed and smiled at 
the thought, and the next minute he knew 
quite suddenly that it hadn't been a 
dream at all. He had heard Marius Toll- 
man and Piper Boles planning a diver- 
sion on Crinkle Cut. and he had for- 
gotten because he'd been drunk. Well, 
he reassured himself uneasily, no harm 
done: he had remembered now, hadn't 
he? No, he hadn't. If Crinkle Cut was a 
diversion, what was he a diversion from ? 
Perhaps if he waited a bit he would find 
he knew that. too. 

Blisters Schultz spent Fred Collycr's 
money on two hot dogs, one mint julep 
and five losing bets. On the winning side 
he had harvested three more billfolds 
and a woman's purse: total haul, S94. 
Gloomily, he decided to call it a day 
and not come back next year. 

Marius Tollman lumbered busily from 
cashier w indow to window, and the stew- 
ards asked to sec the jockeys involved 
in the Salad Bow l pilcup. 

The crowds, tired and frayed at the 
edges, began to leave in the yellowing 
sunshine. The bands marched away. The 
sellers of souvenirs packed up their 
wares. Pincer Movement had his pic- 
ture taken for the 1,000th time, and the 
runners for the 1 0th race, the last and 
least interesting of the day, walked over 
from the barns. 

Piper Boles was wailing outside the 
stewards' room for a summons, but Mar- 
ius Tollman used the highest-class mes- 
sengers, and the package he entrusted 
was safely delivered. Piper Boles nod- 
ded, slipped it into his pocket and gave 
the stewards a performance worthy of 
Hollywood. 

Fred Collyer put his head in his hands, 
trying to remember. A drink, he thought, 
might help. Diversion. Crinkle Cut. 
Ambcrezzio. He sat up sharply. Am- 
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herezzio. And what the hell did that 
mean? It has to he Antherezzio. “Clay," 
he said, leaning back over his chair, 
"do you know of a horse called Am- 
berezzio?" C'lay Petrovitch shook his 
bald head. “Never heard of it." I- red 
Collyer called to several others through 
the hubbub, "Know of a horse called 
Amberezzio?" And finally he got an 
answer. “Amberezzio isn't a horse, 
he's an apprentice." "It has to he Am- 
hcrezzio. He's straight." 

Fred Collyer knocked over his chair 
as he stood up. They had already called 
one minute to post time on the last race. 

“Lend me 20 bucks," he said to Clay. 
Clay, know ing about the lost wallet, ami- 
ably agreed and slowly began to bring 
out his money. "Flurry,” Fred Collyer 
said. 

"O.K.. O.K." Clay handed over the 
S20 and turned back to his own type- 
writer. 

Fred Collyer grabbed his program and 
pushed through the post-Derby chatter 
to the pari-mutuel window farther along 
the press floor. He flipped the pages. 

. . . Tenth race. Homeward Bound, claim- 
ing race, eight runners. ... His eye 
skimmed down the list and he found 
what he sought. 

Philip Amberezzio. riding a horse Fred 
Collyer had never heard of. 

"Twenty on No. 6," he said quickly, 
and received his ticket seconds before 
the window shut. Trembling slightly, he 
pushed back through the crowd and out 
onto the balcony. He was the only writ- 
er watching the race. 

Those jocks did it beautifully, lie 
thought in admiration. Artistic. You 
wouldn't have known if you hadn't sus- 
pected. They bunched him in and shep- 
herded him along, and then, at the per- 
fect moment, suddenly gave him a clear 
opening. Amberezzio won by half a 
length, with all the others waving their 
whips as if beating the last inch out of 
their mounts. F red Collyer laughed. That 
poor little so-and-so probably thought 
he was a hell of a jockey, bringing home 
a complete outsider with all the big boys 
baying at his heels. 

He went back inside the pressroom 
and found everyone’s attention directed 
toward Harbournc Crcssie. who had 
brought with him the owner and jockey 
of Pincer Movement. Fred Collyer du- 
tifully took down enough quotes to cover 
the subject, but his mind was on the 
other story, the big one, the gift. It would 


need careful handling, he thought. It 
would need the very best he could do, 
as he would have to be careful not to 
make direct accusations while leaving it 
perfectly clear that an investigation was 
necessary. His old instincts reawokc. He 
was even excited. He would vs rite his 
piece in the quiet privacy of his motel 
room. Couldn't do it here on the 
track, with every turf writer in the world 
looking over his shoulder. 

Down in the jockeys' room Piper Boles 
quietly distributed the pari-mutuel tick- 
ets that Marius Tollman had delivered: 
S500 worth to each of the seven un- 
successful riders in the 1 Olh race and he 
kept SI. 000 worth for himself. Each jock- 
ey would ask a wife or friend to collect 
the winnings. Several of these would have 
been easy prey for Blisters Schultz had 
he not already started home. 

Marius Tollman's money had short- 
ened the odds on Amberezzio, but he 
still returned 12 to I. Marius Tollman 
w heezed and pulled from cashier to cash- 
ier, collecting his winnings. He hadn't 
room for all the cash in the underarm 
pockets and finally stowed some casu- 
ally in more accessible spots. Too bad 
about Blisters Schultz. 

Fred Collyer collected a fistful of win- 
nings and repaid the S20 to Clay Petro- 
vitch. "If you had a hot tip. you might 
have passed it on," grumbled Petrovitch, 
thinking of all the expenses Fred un- 
doubtedly would claim for his free 
rides to the track. 

"It wasn't a tip. just a hunch." Fred 
said. "I'll buy you a drink on the way 
home." 

"I should damn well think so." 

Fred Collyer immediately regretted his 
offer, which had been instinctive. He re- 
membered that he had not intended to 
drink until after he had written. Still, per- 
haps one. . . . And he did need a drink 
very badly. It seemed a century since 
his last, on Wednesday night. 

They left together, walking out with 
the remains of the crowd. The track 
looked battered and bedraggled at the 
end of the day: the scarlet petals of the 
tulips lay on the ground, leaving rows 
of naked pistils sticking up forlornly, 
and the bright rugs of grass were dusty 
gray and covered with litter. Fred Col- 
lyer thought only of the dough in his 
pocket and the story in his head, and 
both of them gave him a warm glow 1 . 

A drink to celebrate, he thought. Buy 


Clay a thank-you drink, and maybe one 
more to celebrate. It wasn’t often, after 
all. that things fell his way so mirac- 
ulously. 

They stopped for the drink. The first 
double swept through Fred Collyer's 
veins like fire through a parched forest. 
The second made him feel great. "Time 
to go." he said to Clay. "I've got my 
piece to write." 

“Just one more." Clay said. "This 
one's on me." 

"Better not." He felt virtuous. 

"Oh, come on." Clay said, and or- 
dered. With the faintest of misgivings 
Fred Collyer drank his third. Couldn't 
he still outwrite every racing man in the 
business? 

They left after the third. Fred Col- 
lyer bought a fifth of bourbon for later, 
when he had finished his story. Back in 
his room he took just a swig from it be- 
fore he sat down to write. 

The words wouldn't come. He screwed 
up six attempts amt. poured some bour- 
bon into a water glass. 

Marius Tollman. Crinkle Cut. Piper 
Boles. Amberezzio. ... It wasn't all 
that simple. 

He took a drink. He didn't seem to 
be able to help it. 

The sports editor would give him a 
raise for a story like this, or at least 
there would be no quibbling about ex- 
penses. 

He took a drink. 

Piper Boles had earned himself a thou- 
sand bucks for crashing into Salad Bow I. 
Now how the hell do you write that with- 
out being sued for libel? 

He took a drink. 

The jockeys in the 10th race had con- 
spired to let the only straight one among 
them win. How in hell could you say 
that? 

He took a drink. 

The stewards and the press had had 
their attention channeled toward the 
crash in the Derby and had virtually ig- 
nored the 1 0th race. The stewards 
wouldn't thank him for pointing it out. 

He took another drink. And another. 
And more. 

His deadline for telephoning his sto- 
ry to the oflice was 10 o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning. When that hour came 
he was asleep and snoring, fully dressed 
on his bed. The empty bourbon bottle 
lay on the floor beside him, and his win- 
nings. which he had tried to count, lay 
scattered over his chest. end 
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vs. the Reds. The Braves vs. the Red Sox. You name it! 


Set up fantastic personal duels! 

Pit Walter "Big Train" Johnson vs. Willie Mays. Babe Ruth vs. 
Bob Gibson. Ty Cobb vs. high-kicking Juan Marichal. (You 
can let base-thief Cobb challenge the rifle-arm of Johnny 
Bench, too!) Jimmie "Double X" Foxx vs. Ferguson Jenkins. 
Free-swinging Dick Allen vs. Cy Young, winner of a record 
51 1 games over his 22-year career. It's up to you! 

Get in on the action! 

Based on the Official statistics of each star's best seven 
years, this challenging board game is unmatched for 
realistic action. With it you can enjoy exciting, strategy- 
packed games that take just 30 minutes to play. You can 
set up leagues in your neighborhood (or in your home!). 
You can find out for yourself which is "the greatest team 
of all time!" 

So get in on the action and excitement of Sports Illus- 
trated ALL-TIME ALL-STAR BASEBALL today! Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


(If someone has beaten you to the coupon, just send your name, address and check or money order for $9.95, plus 50c 
postage and handling, to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES, Box 619, Radio City Station, New York 10020.) 


D YES! ! to. ploy 

your "whole new ball game!" Please send me the Sports 
Illustrated ALL-TIME ALL-STAR BASEBALL Game. 



Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619, Radio City Station, New York 10020 

My check or money order for $ 
to cover the cost of game(s) at S9.95 each, plus 

50< postage, is enclosed. (In Canada, please add SI. 00 
to total order to cover extra postage.) 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery) 



Superstar Posters from Sports Illustrated 


Please send me the new Superstar posters I've 
checked on the right at $1.50 each or at your special 
otter ot 4 tor $5.00 (and $1.25 tor each additional 
poster). I've indicated how many of each I want 

I enclose $ for posters. 

plus 50c to cover postage and handling. 

□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 

Note. These big full-color posters measure 2 ft x 3 ft 
and are rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes to 
prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 149. Holmes, Pa 19043 


name (please punt) 


address 


city 


«> 


□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 

□ wait Frazier 9B2 

□ John Havhcek 3B1 

□ Connie Hawkins 14B42 

□ Spencer Haywood 15B24 

□ Kareem Abdul- Jabbar 881 

□ Bobtanier6Bl 

□ Pete Maravich 1B1 

□ Willis Reed 9B3 

□ Oscar Robertson 8B2 

□ Nate Thurmond 13B1 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

□ Joe Frazier 4016 

□ Arnold Palmer 779 

□ Mark Spitz 4022 

□ Phil Esposito 1H3 

□ Bobby OrrlHl 

□ Johnny Bench 3N4 

□ Willie Mays 6N2 

□ Tom Seaver 6N 1 


□ Lem Barney 6N20 

□ Fred Biletnikoff 9A25 

□ George Blanda9A16 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockington 7N42 

□ John Brodie 15N12 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Dick Butkus S3N51 

□ Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Mike Curtis 2N32 

□ Len Dawson 6A16 

□ Carl Eller 9N81 

□ Roman Gabriel S8N 18 

□ BobGriese7A12 

□ John Hadl 10A21 

□ Ben Hawkins 12N18 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Ron Johnson 1 1N30 

□ Sonny Jurgensen 16N9 

□ Leroy Kelly 4N44 

□ Greg Landry 6N 11 
C Bob Lilly 5N74 


□ Floyd Little 4A44 I 

□ Spider Lockhart 11 N43 | 

□ Archie Manning 1QN8 j 

□ Tom Matte 2N41 

□ Don Maynard 8A 13 ' 

□ Craig Morton 5N 14 

□ Joe Namath S8A12 l 

□ Ray Nitschke 7N66 

□ Tommy Nobis 1N60 

□ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 i 

□ Andy Russell 13N34 ; 

□ Gale Sayers 3N40 j 

□ 0. J. Simpson 2A36 I 

□ Jackie Smith 14N81 | 

□ Bart Starr 7N 15 ' 

□ Roger Staubach 5N 1 2 I 

□ Charlie Taylor 16N42 [ 

□ Otis Taylor 6A89 i 

□ Paul Warfield 7A42 1 

□ Gene Washington 15N 18 I 

5-7-73BJ 


state 

(Please allow 4 weeks for detivcfy) 



THIS MERCURY 
PROVED ITS GREAT RIDE 
STOOD UP EVEN 
AFTER 40,000 MILES. 


38 out of 50 professional chauffeurs rated this Mercury with 40,000 miles 
superior in riding comfort to a brand new European luxury car. 

Time after time. Mercurys have 
beaten some of the world’s most ex- 
pensive luxury cars in tests of ride. 
But those were brand new Mercurys. 
This new test showed this Mercury, 
even with 40,000 miles, was still 
able to beat a European luxury car. 
And by just as convincing a margin. 

Built better to ride better. 


4 0 4 6 9 b- 

MERCURY MARQUIS 


OOSl'O 


EUROPEAN LUXURY CAR 


The mileage. First we put 
40,000 highway miles on this 
73 Mercury in 2 months, 
pausing only for routine 
maintenance and less than 
$47 in repairs. Then we 
matched it against a $28,000 
European luxury car with 
less than 600 miles. 


The test. Nationwide Con- 
sumer Testing Institute 
drove 50 blindfolded chauf- 
feurs over the same course 
in each car and asked them 
to rate each car’s ride. For 
details, write Nationwide at 
P.O. Box 663, Times Square 
Station, N.Y.C. 10036. 


The tires. The original steel- 
belted radials, standard on 
every big Mercury, were still 
on the Marquis throughout 
the ride test. Exterior paint 
color, white sidewalls, luxury 
wheel covers, and interior 
shown are optional on this 
Mercury Marquis Brougham. 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


A ROWS VIEW 

Sirs: 

Thanks to John Underwood for his mov- 
ing article on Major Neal Jones ( Opal Two 
Is Bock, April 23). If any good can come 
of the ordeals of Major Jones and the oth- 
er POWs. perhaps it will be to turn us from 
our petty gripes and grievances toward at- 
taining the kind of faith and courage that 
can allow a man who has lived through (d/i 
years of hell to say, "I've been lucky. I've 
been lucky all my life." 

Must Bali aro 

Ackerman, Miss. 


Sirs: 

Opal Two Is Buck ranks as the most in- 
spiring piece of literature I have read. It so 
thoroughly mixes sport and patriotism. As 
one who served with the Special Forces for 
18 months in Vietnam, I would like John 
Underwood to know that this is a vastly sat- 
isfying work that America should be proud 
of. 

Neal Jones shall have his homecoming 
present. Tulanc will one day defeat LSU. 

MlKJ Bl RCiAMON 

Cuba. N. Mex. 

Sirs: 

The article exemplifies two very important 
points. It shows the great effect sport has 
on the people of this country, relieving ten- 
sion, providing a common meeting ground 
for discussion, providing memories and giv- 
ing hope. But more important, it says God 
Bless America and hats off to Neal Jones 
and the other POWs. We in this country 
arc fortunate to have men such as these pro- 
tecting us. 

Thomas C. Butler 

Columbus, Ind. 

SOUNDING OFF 

Sirs: 

It seems to me you could have had a bet- 
ter cover for your April 23 issue. Instead of 
a picture of a boxer who is two fights and 
six years removed from the heavyweight 
championship, wouldn't it have been better 
to have had one of George Foreman or 
Ken Norton, with an article about either 
or both of them? Let's look to the future of 
boxing, Also, a picture of one of our POWs 
throwing out the first ball at an opening base- 
ball game would have made a much better 
cover than that of a man who refused to 
serve his country in a time of need. 

John R. Booth 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your April 23 cover didn't go over loo 
well with me. The picture of Muhammad 


Ali was sickening. It isn't the most appeal- 
ing thing to look at some dude with a bro- 
ken jaw eating mush and slobbering all over 
the place. Yuk! I think you and Photog- 
rapher Neil Leifer could have worked out 
something more suitable to put on the front 
of your magazine. 

D. Dyas 


Mi. Prospect, III. 


Sirs: 

It was a comfort to read your article on 
Muhammad Ali (The Mouth That Nearly 
Roared ) and to learn that he docs not plan 
to retire anytime soon. He is a man boxing 
cannot do without nowadays. If it were not 
for him, the boxing fans of the United States 
would gel to see a fight only every 1 8 months 
or so, if lucky . When George Foreman beat 
Joe Frazier I thought we might see some 
more good fights, but George has turned 
out to be another Frazier. 

Ali is the one with guts. When he was 
champion, we saw fights regularly. He wasn't 
afraid of losing, as Foreman and Frazier 
must be. He's the one who stayed in the 
ring with a broken jaw. If Foreman wants 
to keep the title, let's make him fight for it. 

Robert E. Dean 

St. Matthews, S.C. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the article. I found it 
entertaining as well as interesting, yet I ques- 
tion Tex Maulc'schoiceof leading man. How 
long are we expected to accept the word of 
the world's greatest con man? How many 
times must we await the knockout punch that 
will never come? I admit that Muhammad 
Ali was indeed a great fighter, but I can no 
longer accept his meaningless promises. 

Ruot F. FROtSE 
Vancouver. British Columbia 


Sirs: 

I loved your cover. There is nothing better 
than to sec Muhammad Ali with egg on his 
face. 

R. W. Rilly 

Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 

LESSON FROM MONTANA 

Sirs: 

l never dreamed that a school like the Uni- 
versity of Montana would receive four col- 
or pages of attention from Sports Illus- 
trated. The article ( Playing the Payroll 
Game, April 23) naturally attracted my at- 
tention. because my home is in Montana and 
I attend a school that is possibly the capital 
of football, Notre Dame. Even though your 
article was about a scandal that could end 
up.discrcdiling the Montana sports program, 
there are two points that need emphasizing. 


First of all. Coach Jack Swarthout really 
took a beating with the massive rumors and 
controversies that spread between his in- 
dictment and acquittal. He deserves to be 
commended for his honesty during the en- 
tire year or more of frustration. 

Second, the Montana students still have 
a lot going for them, because when it comes 
to sports they arc doers instead of watch- 
ers. Many of my friends are enrolled at the 
university and I think I respect them most 
because they are interested in applying their 
talents instead of cherishing someone else's. 
Here at Notre Dame practically everyone 
is a watcher, 

I would hate to sec football deteriorate 
at the small universities like those in the 
Big Sky Conference, but maybe this says 
something to the larger schools that are 
clouded with numbers and scoreboards and 
where only a minority of students are real- 
ly doers. 

Davi Reinig , 

Notre Dame. Ind. 

WINNERS AND LOSERS 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins has done it again ( Jack Fell 
Down a/i, I Lost // is Crown, April 16). Why 
can't he give credit where credit is due and 
congratulate Tommy Aaron for his victory 
in the Masters? 

Mr. Jenkins seems to think that Jack Nick- 
laus is the only one capable of winning the 
big tournaments. And when he speaks of 
Gay Brewer, J.C. Snead. Jim Jamieson, Chi 
Chi Rodriguez, Johnny Miller and Tommy 
Aaron as "guys in the mines," I suggest he 
check the 1972 statistics. Collectively these 
play ers earned more than S6 1 3,000 not bad 
for "miners." 

It is true that Nicklaus is far and away 
the best on the tour today, and everyone 
knows this. So let's hear about some of the 
other players for a change. Even if Mr. Jen- 
kins couldn't bring himself to do it, I would 
like to congratulate Tommy Aaron on his 
final-round 68, a great tournament and a 
most deserved victory. 

James M. Schiavenza 

Santa Clara. Calif. 

Sirs: 

We really enjoy Dan Jenkins' writing and 
share his reverence for Jack Nicklaus. How- 
ever, his article in the April 16 issue did jus- 
tice neither to the Masters champion. 
Tommy Aaron, nor to the fascinating ar- 
ray of players and personalities involved in 
the outcome of the tournament. Nicklaus 
earns all the respect and adulation he re- 
ceives as a champion. We are both crazy 
about him and surely wish that he would 
win every tournament he plays in. But, ba- 
continurd 




or a discrete 4-channel tape and record system. 


This new receiver (Model RE-7740) is the first step 
to a Panasonic Series 44'“ discrete 4-channel system. 

Take it home and it plays FM and AM. Flip the mode 
switch. And our exclusive Quadruplex - circuitry 
enhances the sound of FM stereo. And plays matrix 
4-channel broadcasts. 

But that’s only the beginning. With the RE-7740 you 
can build a fully discrete 4-channel music system. 

And start hearing music in your living room the same 
way musicians lay it down in the studio. 

You can add on a Panasonic 4-channel 8-track tape 
deck. To play discrete 4-channel tapes. And improve 


the sound of your favorite stereo tapes. 

Or, add on our Model SL-800 Compatible Discrete 
4-channel (CD-4) record changer. With its built-in 
discrete demodulator, it plays matrix and discrete 
4-channel records. Enhances the sound of stereo 
records. And plays monaural records, too. 

And if discrete 4-channel FM becomes a reality, 
the RE-7740 can be adapted for that. 

So, if you're thinking about getting a new music 
system. Ask your Panasonic dealer to show 
you the RE-7740. It’s a full-function receiver. 

With a 4-channel heart. 


Panasonic. 

)ust slightly ahead of our time. 

200 Park Avenue. New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call loll free 800 243-6000. In Conn., 1-800 882-6500. 






Par 4...427 Yards. 


be there in two with 
a set of all new 
MacGregor Tourneys. 


MacGregor Tourneys...first with a wider 
sweetspot in both woods and irons. 


Three things happen to a ball hit 
on the sweetspot. It flies right where 
it's aimed; it has backspin and loft; 
it goes a long way. You can feel 
the entire club working with you 
to produce a long, accurate, 
controlled shot. 

Tourney. The sweet set. 
Tourney is more than just another 
set of clubs. Tourney is the first 
matched set of woods and irons 
with a wider sweetspot designed 
into every club. 

In each new Tourney wood and 
iron, the club head has been 
completely redesigned and 
precisely balanced by scientifically 
positioning weight in the critical 
heel and toe areas. This unique 
concept of weight distribution 
extends the sweetspot across the 
entire face of every club and has a 



SWEETSPOT COMPARISON 

Dotted area shows conventional 
sweetspot. Shaded area shows 
new Tourney sweetspot. 


stabilizing effect on the club head, 
holding it square even on shots hit 
off center. Tourney makes it easy 
to hit the sweetspot and achieve 
the feel of total ball control. 
Sweetspot plus. 

Tourney's new head design also 
concentrates weight towards the 
sole of the iron. This, combined 
with Tourney’s new sole configura- 
tion reduces “turf drag,” helps get 
the ball up faster, and causes the 
ball to actually fly higher with 
more backspin. In effect, the 
sweetspot has not only been 
widened . . . but lowered too! This 
results in shots that easily clear 
sand and water to land softly and 
hold the green. 



TRAJECTORY COMPARISON 


Less hosel. Less distraction. 

Tourney irons present a clean, 
flowing line from grip to club head. 
In the address position, the golfer 
sees only what he should see . . . 
the ball. 

TOURNEY BY 

'fttocGneooz 

THE GREATEST NAMEW/N GOLF 

BRUNSWICK CORPORATION • DEPARTMENT P956 
1-75 AT JIMSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO 45215 



New club. New shaft. 

Tourney’s new Pro-Pel lightweight 
steel shaft concentrates the flex 
toward the club head. This creates 
a tremendous release of energy as 
the club strikes the ball. The result 
is faster club head speed at impact 
producing greater distance. 
Forgings for a reason. 
Professional 
golfers know 
that the longer 
the ball 

remains on the 
club face at 

impact, the 1 ' o 
more feel and control they have 
and the more ball compression 
they achieve. Forgings keep the 
ball on the club face longer, 
maximizing control, accuracy and 
distance. Forgings fora reason . . . 
feel and performance. 

Tourney ... a perfectly matched 
set of woods and irons created to 
dramatically improve your game. 
Don’t take our word for it. Swing a 
set of Tourneys at your Pro 
Shop. We think you’d 
rather play Tourneys 
,i than be playing against 
y - -tf jy them. Sold only through 
l|B * Professional Golf Shops. 
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More people use Desenex 
to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy. 


DESENEX 1 ® is America's number one 
Athlete’s Foot preparation. 

That's because anti-fungal Desenex 
contains a medically-proven formula 
that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete's Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 
Powder, or Aerosol, during the day .When 
Desenex is used routinely, continued 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
them all-Desenex. 




GOLFER'S DIVOT FORK & GROOVE CLEANER 

Golf's most useful fool 1 Use the fork to lift end level on the- 
ti*en divots oeifectlv ,n seconds no more lebbint with .1 tee', 
end to cleen shoe deits md bolls. Use the 5 tiny nubs on the 
bottom of the handle to scrape cleen Ihe grooves of the irons 
like magic, deans all the grooves of each iron in l passes to 
achieve proper backspin on each shot. Only 2i* inches long, 
hangs on gotl bag or keychain Solid slainless steel, guaran 
lead forever Owner's name smartly engraved Full price 15.00 
each. Money back if not delighted We ship in 7 days Order by 
wart i.'.trj. lew. tHMMUta CO., SM A«.. 

Dundee. Illinois SOUS. 



CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are $12 OO 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$8 50 a year, all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


' 7 - 



Add a new dimension to your 
enjoyment of the great out-of- 
doors. Learn alt about archery. 
Send for your free catalog 
featuring new, low-cosf Bear 
'76er magnesium bow. Let 
Fred Bear Show You Flow! 
Write: Bear Archery, Dept. SI-5 
Grayling, Michigan 49738. 


ADDRESS 


sically, each tournament belongs to the win- 
ner, not to the loser, no matter who he 
may be. Let Jack continue to earn the glo- 
ry awarded him by winning, but when some- 
one else wins, let that player revel in the 
glory alone. 

Jim and Sharon Stasiowski 

San Diego 

GONE FISHING 

Sirs: 

Clive Gammon is indeed an asset to your 
extremely capable staff. His fascinating ar- 
ticle about the river Tarn ( Truffles and Flour- 
ishes on the Tarn, April 16) has compelled 
me to regear for trout fishing. 

More than a mere teller of tales, M r. Gam- 
mon has done a magnificent job of acquaint- 
ing us with the subtly elegant nuances in- 
herent in almost all fishing expeditions. On 
this reader's scale of I to 10, Mr. Gammon 
has ascended to the lofty parapet of 9%. 

John J. Harding II 

Honolulu 

ROYAL BERTH 

Sirs: 

When I saw your Contents page entry 
for a story on the Kansas City Royals (Now 
Comes ihe Bi# Blue Machine, April 23), \ 
was skeptical, since the Royals have been 
ignored so much. But your article was ter- 
rific. I was also very happy to see the rec- 
ognition given John Mayberry, the next su- 
perhero. Good work, SI, for taking an 
untraveled path. 

Steve Bradshaw 

Bartlesville, Okla. 

Sirs: 

I regard William Leggett's article on Kan- 
sas City as a timeless preview of a solid 
and determined baseball team. With rook- 
ie Manager Jack McKeon and his running 
and hitting offense, the Royals will defi- 
nitely be a contender for years to come. 

Robert Glassberg 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

Cheers for Manager McKeon, who has 
his hitters swinging on 3-and-0 counts. I 
have always had trouble understanding the 
need for the "automatic take" in this sit- 
uation and am happy to know that one man- 
ager is ignoring the custom. I hope Red 
Sox Manager Eddie Kasko reads the ar- 
ticle before we play K.C. Incidentally, man- 
agers should forget about the intentional 
walk, too. 

Zoe White 

Millbyry, Mass. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Taste Windsor instead. 


Taste Canada's smoothest whisky. You may never go back to your usual whisky. 
Windsor is the only Canadian made exclusively with Canadian grain, with water 
from glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies, 





The Supreme Sour: 2 
jiggers (3 oz.) Windsor 
Canadian, juice of V 2 
lemon, V 2 teaspoon pow- 
dered sugar. Shake vig- 
orously with ice, and 
serve with Maraschino 
cherry and an orange 
slice. Mellower for 
ladies: add sugar, or Vi 
oz. orange juice. 


Very 

remarkably 

priced. 


The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 


the 

Jitterence of 
whiskydrinks 
when they’re made with 
Windsor Canadian. 


WINDSOR 


j &■////■ , 

CAKABIAN 


/ { /fs.i/ry 




The Windsor Guardsman: 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY- A BLEND • BO PROOF • IMPORTEO BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. NEW YORK 




Salem's unique blend features natural 
menthol, not the kind made in labora- 
tories. Like our superb tobaccos, our 
menthol is naturally grown. You'll get a 
taste that's not harsh or hot. . . a taste as 
naturally cool and fresh as Springtime. 






vn 


Blend 


Natural 


Menthol 


(means naturally fresh taste) 




* 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


KING. SUPER KING: 20 mg“iar".1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.' 72. 



